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BOOKS IN 1933 


LITERATURE, like. joy, should be unconfined. It is impatient even of 
those bars with which the critics, or, less fallibly, the calendar, mark 
it off into periods and movements, When we speak of the literature 
of a given year, all we can really mean is the literature that happened 
to be published in that year. It is true that if we take any one such 
arbitrary handful of books and analyse them closely, we shall often 
find that there is in one handful or year a vague tendency, a pre- 
occupation with certain ideas, indicating that a good many people 
have been thinking about the same things. To make this analysis, 
however, we need to be at a certain distance from the handful in 

uestion, and to have read all, or nearly all, of it. Humanly speaking, 
this can only be done by isolating books of one kind, and even so there 
must not be too many of them. To assert anything generally about 
all the books of a, given year demands a knowledge far beyond the 
powers of the most industrious reader. In discussing the books of 
1933, therefore, I can do no more than pick out from those I have 
read or heard about such as seem to be the most interesting of their 
kind. Any such list must needs be arbitrary, and I make no claim 
for what follows beyond that it is the result of a personal taste and a 
fair degree of reading. 

Starting with the very nature of cr ge pil aawenly rerum—there is a 
book which deals with the whole field of science, physics, esthetics, 
and philosophy, and which I personally found as absorbing as any 
novel. This is Limitations of Science, by J. W. N. Sullivan (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.). Its charm lies not only in Mr. Sullivan’s gift for lucid 

ition, but in the fact that he approaches his subject as an artist, 
He is as concerned with the esthetic harmony of science as with its 
truth: in fact, he is convinced that the two are ultimately the same 
thing. The book shows an extraordinary versatility, for Mr. Sullivan 
is as much at home with psychology as with mathematics. There is 
nothing purely technical in his pages, and his conclusions are gratifying 
tothe humanist. Asserting that science can tell us only about structure, 
he leaves us our intuitions and apprehensions of divinity, telling us 
that, as far as scientific thought is concerned, they may indeed be 
what we have always hoped—aspects of ultimate reality. 

Christian thinkers will find interest, if not explicit guidance, in 
Christianity and the Crisis (Gollancz, 5s.), a symposium published at 
a very low price. Thought will always be divided between those who 
see religion as a mystery and those who wish it carried to the farthest 
corner of the market- ; and the symposium will be stimulating 
to either side. A me a book, Completeness in Christ, by the Bishop 
of Jarrow (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), strikes an unusual note in that the author 
brings to his consideration of the religious character some knowledge 
of modern psychological theory. It is a sincere and honest piece of 
work, which may be safely recommended to those who cannot read the 
ordinary religious book. 

The event of the year in Poetry has been the publication of Dr. W. B. 
Yeats’s new volume, The Winding Stair (Macmillan, 6s.). It reveals 
his thought as passionate and his verse as taut and muscular as ever. 
There is, moreover, in it a new equilibrium, an acceptance of the 
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advancing age against which a few years ago the poet railed so bitterly. 
The consolations of Christian thought are dismi 


—So get you gone, Von Hiigel, though with blessings on your head— 


but without arrogance. Dr. Yeats, who commanded the homage of 
one generation in his youth, is moving the minds of another in his age. 
From the new poets, the most striking utterances have been The 
Magnetic Mountain of Mr. Cecil Day Lewis (Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.) 
and the Poems of Mr. Stephen Spender (Faber and Faber, §s.). Mr. 
Day Lewis has not yet found his speech, but he is making every effort 
to do so and shirking none of the difficulties. He is a man of remark- 
able powers of mind, some of which still tend to get in each other’s 
way. There is no poet of his age who seems likely to do so much. 
Mr. Spender has a few splendid single poems, and a remarkable indi- 
viduality of phrase. His work is more immediately emotional, and 
has met with instant and deserved success. Many will treasure The 
Collected Poems of Harold Monro (Cobden-Sanderson, 8s. 6d.), whose 
darkly burning and original talent is strangely impressive in its 
restricted field; and no one can afford to neglect that Elizabethan 
figure, Mr. Herbert Palmer (Collected Poems : Benn, ros. 6d.). 

The best histories of the year have been warm rm Of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 2rs.) 
there is little need to speak. Vigorous, and fearlessly written, they 
reveal to us many things which it was well we did not know at the 
time, and which it is well that we know now. No one had the same 
opportunities for an intimate history of the period, and it is hard to 
see how much that is in these pages can ever be answered. A very 
dissimilar autobiography is that of Miss Vera Brittain, The Testament 
of Youth (Gollancz, 8s. 6d)—school, boy-and-girl love, Oxford, war, 
nursing, bereavement, Oxford again, with the author’s subsequent 
career known to an ever-widening circle. The story is localised and 
personal where Mr. Lloyd George’s is vast, but it is every bit as arrest- 
ing, and to many will bring an even profounder conviction of Sea 
ence. Finally, there is a second volume of reminiscences from Lady 
Oxford (More Memories: Cassell, 15s.) to remind us of her fearless- 
ness, her egotism, her generosity, and her flaming sense of justice. 
The volume is almost irresistibly tempting to quotation, but I must 
content myself with a sample of her hard-hitting comment : 


Some of us have lived to see the most savage, futile and terrible war 
ever waged, and during those years what did the Church do to help us ? 
Those who said we should treat the German prisoners as our guests, or 
state our ultimate aims so as to check the useless slaughter of the youth 
of our country, were hounded out of public life, and innocent men of 
German name whose sons had been killed in the War were driven into 
penury or asylums. Yet I never heard a word of protest from any pulpit. 
All I heard was the same smug confidence in the righteousness of our cause, 
and the same prayers offered up for victory that were doubtless said by 
all those who were fighting against us. 


With so many publishers issuing lists of uniform short biographies, 
there has been a bewildering array from which to choose. I have 
read only a few, and cannot pretend to say which are the best ; but 
two at any rate will disappoint nobody. These are Mr. W. A. 
Darlington’s short and excellent life of Sheridan (Duckworth, 2s.) and 
Mr. Philip Lindsay’s longer study of Richard III. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, ros. 6d.). The latter is of the whitewashing type, and 
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Mr. Lindsay, besides being, as always, readable and coloured, makes 
out a strong case. 

The most popular travel book has been Brazilian Adventure (Cape, 
12s, 6d.), the account of an expedition to find the lost explorer Colonel 
Fawcett. The author, Mr. Peter Fleming, is a young man of remark- 
able gifts and remarkable modesty. In fact, his modesty almost spoils 
the story. It is a little too self-conscious, and perhaps a shade gentle- 
manly. These, however, are infinitesimal defects in a brilliant and witty 
narrative which reveals more than the literary qualities of the author, 

Among works of pure criticism, the most noteworthy has perhaps 
been Professor A. E. Housman’s The Name and Nature of Poetry 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s.). Professor Housman speaks so 
seldom and with such authority that anything he says commands the 
fullest respect. Relying primarily upon a criterion of physical sensa- 
tion to detect the quality of poetry, he goes on to state—and every 
reviewer has pounced upon the phrase—that poetry is not the thing 
said, but the way of saying it. Put thus, the statement is misleading, 
and I venture to think that it has been interpreted in a way that can 
hardly have been intended. Poetry is clearly not the prose content of 
what it says, yet no analysis can ever separate what is said in a fine 
poem from the way in which it is said. A fine poem is the unique 
utterance of something which otherwise must have gone unsaid, and 
we may hazard a guess that it is this unique utterance that makes 
Professor Housman’s beard stiffen against his razor (one of the personal 
criteria he gives us): an utterance in which the thing said depends 
upon the way of saying it. Mr. Middleton Murry on Blake (Cape, 
12s. 6d.) is as individual and personal as he was on Keats and on 
Lawrence. How we receive his book will depend upon our attitude 
to Mr. Murry rather than on our attitude to Blake. In the field of 
fantasy, or mysticism, as in this case some people will prefer to call 
it, there has been a new book from A.E., The Avatars (Macmillan, 6s.). 
A.E.’s motto has ever been ‘ Seek on earth the things ye have found 
in heaven’; and this strange story has all the intensity and beauty of 
his earlier works, such as The Interpreters, with a new gaiety and 
lightness of heart. It starts characteristically with the picture of a 
young man. fleeing from civilisation to Nature, and the word-pictures 
have that compelling inward vividness which can erly, oe from a 
blend of the artist’s eye with the seer’s imagination. ‘ The sky leaning 
over the lofty crags was like a face all majesty of expression yet without 
features.’ 

This short prose narrative brings us to the novel proper. Here 
selection must be more arbitrary than ever. I suppose that about 
one novel in every six or seven is reviewed, and it would be a whole- 
time job to read all these reviews, let alone the novels. There have 
been books from almost all the big names—Galsworthy, Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Priestley, and Mr. Somerset Maugham. With Vanessa (Macmillan, 
tos. 6d.) Mr. Walpole completes his Herries chronicle, a green and 
living monument to England, set up among the Lakes. It makes the 
conclusion of an astonishing imaginative feat, and will seem to many 
its author’s greatest achievement. In its finest scenes there is a wild 
marriage of landscape and character which modern writing gives us 
all too seldom. Mr. Priestley offers a satire with a happy ending in 
Wonder Hero (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). The last novel from the pen of 
John Galsworthy, Over the River (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), is lovable, 
irresistibly readable, convincing in some essentials and painfully un- 
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convincing in others. There are two major improbabilities to be 
swallowed, but once this is done the rest follows with uncommon 
smoothness ; and there is a superb court scene. In Ah King (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Maugham presents six characteristic stories. It is 
hard to know which to admire more in them—the art that is obvious 
or the art that is concealed. 

An enormous novel from Mr. John Cowper Powys, A Glastonbury 
Romance (Bodley Head, ros. 6d.), has been one of the successes of the 
year, and has provoked a great deal of controversy. It bears the 
signature of genius; but that genius, like the energy that moves a 

lacier, has in this case brought with it a heavy load of detritus. Mr. 

owys na one attribute of the great novelist : he creates an imagi- 
nary world (which does not resemble ours, and which the citizens of 
Glastonbury have been especially anxious to disclaim as resembling 
theirs). As a feat of imagination the book is remarkable. 

From Ireland comes a light and joyous book, Twenty Years A- 
Growing (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Maurice O’Sullivan, a 
native of the Blasket Islands, wrote it in Irish for the amusement of 
his friends, and this gives it a quality quite unlike that of any other 
book I have encountered. If a sophisticated writer had written it, 
he would have been at pains to explain to us the ways of island life 
and thought. Mr. O’Sullivan, however, was writing for people who 
knew all about these, but next to nothing about the world outside. 
This gives his work a totally different emphasis, and makes his account 
of a journey to Dublin and a visit to a picture-palace a thing of extra- 
ordinary wonder and beauty. The book is a delight from start to 
finish, In a different vein is Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s first novel, A Nest of 
Simple Folk (Cape, 7s. 6d.). The author of Midsummer Night Madness 
was at once marked down by the discerning, and the present book has 
strengthened their belief in him. 

For me, the best detective story of the year has been Murder Must 
Advertise, by Miss Dorothy Sayers (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), which is not 
only a shapely mystery, but an amusing picture of the inside of an 
advertising office. There are several candidates for second prize, but 
I incline to Father Knox’s The Body in the Silo (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.). Lastly, and in magnificent isolation, there has been Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse’s Heavy Weather (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), wringing a funny 
situation perilously near to dry, but extracting from it such precious 
drops that we forgive him the strain. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 











‘God and the Astronomers. By 
William Ralph Inge. Long- 
mans.—t2s. 6d. net. 


Limitations of Science. By J. W.N. 
Sullivan. Chatto and Windus. 
—7s. 6d. net. 


Science and God. By Bernhard 
Stafford Hatfield. Bell.—5s. 
net. 


Tue relations of science and religion 
—or rather, the relations between 
men of science and theologians—are 
now happier than they have been 
for some time. This is the result, 
not so much of any fresh discoveries, 
as of a more accommodating spirit 
on either side. No reputable theo- 
logian or man of science would 
now claim that his one small head 
could carry all the secrets of the 
universe ; it is to be feared that the 
controversialists of the past have 
not been guiltless of such claims. 
Science and religion are both at- 
tempts to understand the mystery 
of the universe, and the exponents 
of each recognise that non uno 
ttineve perveniri potest ad tam grande 
secretum. 

In the case of the theologians this 
change of attitude is a result of the 
damage done to their own cause by 
neglect of, or opposition to, science. 
From righteous Galileo to Darwin, 
‘whom they slew between the sanc- 
tuary of God’s love and the altar 
of divine providence, the blood of 
persecuted men of science has come 
upon them. The lesson has not been 
lost, and to-day theologians tumble 
over each other in their endeavour 
to do justice to science. Dr. Inge’s 
book is the latest example of this 
tendency. After a long life spent 
in other pastures, he has héard the 
flutes of Jeans and Eddington, and 
tries to bring their strains into 
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unison with his own. Dr. Inge’s 
knowledge of science clearly does 
not extend far beyond the two 
writers mentioned, and he is not 
aware how remote they are from 
commanding the universal assent 
of their scientific colleagues, but he 
confesses the limitations of his 
scientific knowledge with such 
humility that the most captious 
reader could not attempt to make 
capital out of them; and it must 
be admitted that on this slight 
acquaintance with science Dr. Inge 
has raised a highly satisfying. 
structure. What he has to say 
about science may not matter much, 
but the rest of the book might be 
written in letters of gold and its 
value would not be exaggerated. 
Dr. Inge is not here expressing 
simply his personal opinions, nor 
even those of the school of thought 
in the Church of England which 
looks up to him as a leader, but he 
is the exponent of the philosophia 
perennis, the philosophical tradi- 
tion, endorsed by St. Thomas 
Aquinas no less than by Plato and 
Plotinus, which finds ultimate 
reality to be beyond time and 
change. Though there have been 
attempts to accommodate Chris- 
tianity to opposed philosophies, and 
though Christianity does set more 
store on historical happenings than 
any other religion, ultimately there 
can be no doubt that the Christian 
faith stands or falls with the Great 
Tradition, and Christians may count 
themselves fortunate in having so 
convincing an apologist for it as 
Dr. Inge. 

Though suffered 
heavily for its opposition to Dar- 
win, in retrospect it appears un- 
lucky to have done so. For to the 
dispassionate eye it must be quite 
plain that the Darwinian theory 
of natural selection is wholly in- 
compatible with Christianity, or 
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indeed with any religion proclaim- 
ing a God Who loves and provides 
for His creatures. The Christians 
of that unhappy epoch confused two 
things—the theory of - evolution, 
which was not discovered by Dar- 
win and is well established, and 
Darwin’s explanation thereof, which 
is now either rejected or modified 
out of all recognition. It is not a 
little ironical that in these days, 
when only a handful of biologists 
can be found to defend the theory of 
natural selection in the form pro- 
mulgated by Darwin, theologians 
are zealously trying to fit it into 
their theodicies. But it would not 
have availed the Christian apolo- 
gists of the Victorian age to have 
made a distinction between the 
theory of evolution and the theory 
of natural selection, and to have 
cleaved to the one while rejecting 
the other ; for in those days science 
spoke with authority, and one part 
of its message was as sacrosanct as 
another. The men of science had 
apparently built up a body of 
irrefragable truth, and the general 
public had become quite convinced 
that what they read in a scientific 
text-book must be true. The 
century had not closed, however, 
before the noble structure of classi- 
cal physics had been undermined 
by the researches of Planck leading 
to the Quantum Theory, and before 
long the Special and General Theo- 
ries of Relativity brought down the 
whole edifice. The result has been 
a new temper among men of 
science, who no longer advance their 
theories with the unlimited con- 
fidence of the Victorians. Whereas 
the Victorians spoke of assured 
results, the Georgian physicists are 
content with tentative hypotheses. 
It is this change of attitude among 
men of science that has done more 
than anything else to bring about 
the present happy relations with 
religion. 
Details of the revolutionary 
changes in science will be found in 
the books by Mr. Sullivan and 





Herr Bavink. Mr. Sullivan's 
avowed object is to show the 
limitations of science—an object 
that would have brought anathemas 
upon his head fifty years ago. He 
ranges over many fields—pre- 
history and biology as well as 
physics and astronomy ; and while 
what he has to say is seldom pro- 
found and sometimes not up to 
date, it is always attractively 
presented. Mr. Sullivan has the 
right intuition when he attempts to 
prove that our religious perceptions, 
the mystic’s sense of communion 
with God, and our response to 
beauty are equally with science 
clues to reality. Herr Bavink goes 
about his problem, that of demon- 
strating the fundamental changes 
in scientific theory, in methodical 
manner. He first gives the world- 
picture of classical and mechanistic 
physics, and then shows how it has 
been demolished. Whereas it was 
formerly believed that Nature never 
made leaps, the Quantum Theory 
has now compelled physicists to 
ask in all seriousness whether 
Nature does anything else besides 
leap. The change in outlook has 
made more hopeful discussion of the 
relation of body and mind, the 
nature of life, and the ideas of 
causality and freedom, and Herr 
Bavink makes some contributions 
to the discussion. His book is, 
however, primarily a statement of 
the change in scientific outlook 
designed to be read by philosophers 
and theologians so that they can 
draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. Sullivan gives some attention 
to the theory from which Dr. Inge 
starts, that the world is ‘ running 
down ’ to a state of even distribu- 
tion of energy. This theory natur- 
ally has attractions for the theo- 
logian, as it supports the idea of 
Creation. Dr. Inge chiefly uses it 
for an analysis of the idea of time, 
which is wholly masterly. He tries 
to draw the reader away from the 
perishing world of science to the 
realm of true and eternal being. 
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But though he is probably right in 
his contention that time cannot 
have ultimate validity, it is doubtful 
whether the scientific theory from 
which he starts has the importance 
which he attaches to it. The 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
on which it is based, holds on the 
earth, but we have no guarantee 
that it holds throughout the whole 
universe. It may do so, but most 
men of science are chary about 
making an assertion to that effect. 
After a perusal of this trio of 
books, the question naturally arises, 
Can science tell us much about 
God? The answer would appear 
to be that, assuming God exists and 
is the Creator of the world, then 
science can tell us what kind of a 
God He is. But for convincing 
proof of the existence of God we 
have to appeal, not to His revela- 
tion in Nature, but to His revelation 
in history and in individual experi- 
ence. This is merely a statement 
of a philosophy that would take 
volumes to defend fully, but it is 
certainly the impression left by the 
books of Dr. Inge, Mr. Sullivan, and 
Herr Bavink. But though science 
may not be able to tell us whether 
God exists, equally it cannot assert 
He does not exist, Itis a realisation 
of this fact that has helped to bring 
about the present rapprochement of 
science and religion. But these two 
avenues to reality should never 
have been regarded as opposed, 
nor over the greater part of their 
history have they been so regarded. 
Their estrangement in the days of 
our fathers and grandfathers will 
look to the historian centuries 
hence as an inexplicable episode. 


Ivor THOMAS. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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THE HALCYON ERA 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


‘Full of the wisdom and wit of a 
man of more than one world and 
written in a style that is perfect of 
its kind.’—Morning Post. With 20 
striking Illustrations. 1os. 6d. net 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
AND HER MINISTERS 
By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 


‘The material is rich; it is also 
final.’—Lord Ernle in The Sunday 
Times. With Illustrations. 9s. net 


CAN AMERICA LAST? 
' By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


‘ America as she really is. Strange, 
vivid and exciting. Supremely a 
book that ought to be read.’— 
Saturday Review. tos. 6d, net 


FOOT-LOOSE IN 
INDIA 
By GORDON SINCLAIR 
‘It is all very exciting. They call 


the Phillips Oppenheim of travel.’ 
—Sphere. 7s. 6d. net 


ROMANCE OF THE 
WHITE ROSE 


By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 


‘ Carefully documented and vividly 
presented.’ — Evening Standard. 
With 20 Illustrations, 18s, net 


50 ALBEMARLE ST. LONDON, W.1. 








Fifty Years of Europe. By J. A. 
Spender. Cassell.—z21s. net. 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
—2Is. net. 


Intimate Diary of the Peace Con- 
ference and After. By Lord 
Riddell. Gollancz.—18s. net. 


To learn the truth of long past 
things, Thucydides remarks, is im- 
possible on account of the lapse of 
time. It is unfortunate that it is 
not only long past things of which 
it is difficult to learn the truth. It 
might have been supposed that 
with the lapse of time, at any rate, 
the broad outlines of the major 
issues of the Great War would have 
become hard and fixed. A study 
of these three contemporary 
authorities does not encourage that 
belief. 

Two of them are of the first 
importance. Mr. Spender’s colossal 
industry has summarised in an 
eminently readable volume the con- 
tents of the vast mass of official 
documents on the war issued in the 
various belligerent countries; and 
if the historian of the future does 
mot rise up and call him blessed, 
he will be very ungrateful. Mr. 
Lloyd George in these two volumes 
gives his account of history as he 
Saw it and made it—up to the fall 
of the second Coalition; and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s account of this page 
of history is supremely important 
if only because of the part he him- 
self played in it. But it would bea 
mistake to underrate the import- 
ance of Lord Riddell’s book; for 
it gives the point of view of a man 
of very acute mind, sufficiently 
mear to the things of which he is 
writing to know very well what he 
was talking about, and sufficiently 
detached to be very fairly im- 
partial in his handling of them. 
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The really astonishing revelation 
in Mr. Spender’s book is that all the 
customary perspectives of the cause 
of the war are wrong. In France 
and this country the accepted view 
has been that Germany was the 
villain of the piece; in Germany, 
that Russia, or France or Britain, 
or all three together, were the 
responsible authors of the world 
catastrophe. It is now quite certain 
from the Austrian papers which Mr. 
Spender quotes that, so far as any 
one Power can be said to have 
caused the war, it was Austria. So 
far as there is one villain in the 
ghastly melodrama, it was Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf, the Austrian 
military Chief of Staff. He had 
been for a ‘ preventive war’ for 
years. He had urged his Govern- 
ment to attack its ally, Italy, while 
the Italian army was busy in 
Tripoli. In 1914 it was Serbia who 
was to be ihe victim of his pre- 
ventive war ; and in 1914 he carried 
his point, dragging a hesitating and 
half-reluctant Germany after him. 

Mr. Spender’s picture makes it 
clear, however, that von Hoetzen- 
dorf, with his passion for preventive 
war, was only a slightly exaggerated 
type of the sort of mind to which 
the guidance of Europe had been 
committed since Bismarck’s rise. It 
was a world, as its own records 
show with cynical effrontery, in 
which the moral law had ceased to 
run. Anyone who thought it did 
was held a simpleton, and anyone 
who said it did a hypocrite or a liar. 
Our own position and conduct in 
this thieves’ kitchen deserves the 
praise of relative innocence. We 
did not play the game well, because 
we did not really play it at all. We 
were the countryman fallen among 
sharpers in the railway carriage. 

The general atmosphere was neces- 
sarily one of universal distrust and 
fear which no ‘ guarantees’ could 

















ever exorcise. When all are pro- 
fessed , what guarantee 
can be of any avail ? 

‘>It is perhaps natural that the 
question whether an ultimate ex- 
plosion could have been avoided 
should remain a matter of specula- 
tion. What is surprising is that so 
much doubt should still linger about 
the facts and conditions of the 
explosion which did actually take 
place. Mr. Lloyd George, for 
instance, suggests that if Lord 
Grey had let Germany know de- 
cisively and in time that Britain 


would. regard the invasion of 


Belgium as a casus belli, Germany 
would not have invaded Belgium. 
It is possible, though very doubtful. 
It is certain the doubts about the 
exact extent of our commitments 
to France were very disastrous and 
a contributory cause of the war. 
It is probable, also, that Bethman- 
Hollweg and the German Govern- 
ment were quite honestly startled 
by the British ultimatum on 
Belgium. The German Chancellor’s 
famous ‘ scrap of paper’ exclama- 
tion was not in the least cynical. 
What the stiff, gauche, upright man 
really meant was, ‘ Do you seriously 
intend to sacrifice the lives of 
2,000,000 men to establish the 
purely technical point of whether 
Germany has or has not the right 
to send troops through Belgium ? ’ 

All this is true. But is Mr. Lloyd 
George right in maintaining that 
the British Cabinet was united on 
the necessity of protecting at all 
costs Belgian independence? The 
Cabinet records show that even on 
August 2, when the German armies 
were actually concentrating on 
Belgium, a powerful party in the 
Cabinet was still doubtful as to the 
necessity of intervention. It was 
Belgium’s direct appeal for help 
that finally united the whole 
Cabinet, as it did public opinion, 
in the determination to defend 
Belgium’s independence. A large 
body of British opinion was strongly 
non - interventionist till the very 
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eve of the conflict. ‘To hell with 
Serbia!’ was the placard of a very 
popular weekly. But if this is so, 
if neither the Cabinet nor public 
opinion were till the very last 
really united on our duty towards 
Belgium, how could Lord Grey, or 
anyone else, warn Germany of 
something which was in fact at the 
time quite uncertain? Or take 
another point, of capital importance 
also. Mr. Lloyd George, of course, 
has always been a_ well-known 
‘Easterner.’ It was, and is, his 
belief that the right way to win the 
war was to strike through the 
Balkans at Austria, leaving only a 
sufficient force to ‘contain’ the 
German armies in the West. 
Assume this strategy—for which he 
argues again with great vehemence 
in these volumes—perfectly sound, 
surely the crux of the whole position 
was that it was impossible, because 
the French would never have 

it. They were willing to 
talk about it with somewhat cynical 
courtesy, so long as they were quite 
sure that it would not be carried 
out. But the moment the attempt 
to move troops in any numbers 
from France to the East had been 
made, a cry of ‘nous sommes 
trahis’ would have gone up from 
one end of France to the other. It 
is idle to blame the soldiers: the 
fault in this matter—if fault there 
were—lay with the French Govern- 
ment and people. If the soldiers 
had been favourable to the plan, 
their attitude would still have made 
it impossible without grave risk of 
the break up of the Alliance. 

Mr. Lloyd George laments the 
collapse of Colonel House’s proposal 
for a peace conference in the spring 
of 1916; and certainly it was a 
tragedy—how great we know now 
with a clearness which none could 
realise then—that peace was not 
concluded with Germany and Russia 
still, so to speak, ‘ in being.’ There 
was, in fact, as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself admits, no real chance of 
peace in 1916, because Germany, 
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just preparing for her intensive 
submarine campaign, was standing 
out for terms which the Allies could 
not possibly have accepted. What 
was lost by the failure to press for- 
ward with the conference was the 
possibility of dragging America into 
the war a year earlier. But would 
she have been so dragged? Presi- 
dent Wilson knew Germany’s 
terms: they had been communi- 
cated to him. He knew, therefore, 
that if he went into the proposed 
conference he would practically be 
committing himself to intervention 
in the war. There is no evidence 
that he was at that time prepared 
to take this step. It seems im- 
possible to believe that under any 
pressure Wilson, once he knew 
what the German terms were, 
would have been persuaded to enter 
the conference. 

These Memoirs will always be 
read so long as the Great War 
continues to attract the attention 
of mankind. They are fascinating 
reading in themselves—not infre- 
quently (as in the case of the long- 
delayed retort to Mr. Keynes) 
extremely amusing; and they re- 
produce with an almost terrible 
fidelity the atmosphere of the war. 
But the main controversies of the 
great struggle remain controversies 
still ; and probably will do for ever. 

To turn from Mr. Spender and 
Mr. Lloyd George to Lord Riddell 
is to turn from the war drums to 
the piccolo. But the piccolo is 
important: Lord Riddell himself 
played a very important part at the 
Peace Conference as a liaison officer 
between the Conference and the 
Press, and played it very well. 
This Diary is not quite as interesting 
as the author’s last; because the 
action at this period was so largely 
in the centre of the stage, and what 
happened in the wings mattered 
less than it did during the war. 
And it is for what happened in the 
wings that the historian will turn 
to Lord Riddell, and not in vain. 
His book is as faithful a reproduc- 
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tion of the after-war atmosphere 
as the Memoirs are of the grim 
atmosphere of the war days. It 
abounds in vivid pictures—of 
Birkenhead, rushing off to get a 
peerage for a dying man, and 
returning in triumph to him with 
the letter ; of Clemenceau, refusing 
to dismiss Klotz on the ground 
that ‘Rome was not saved by 
eagles’; of President Wilson, con- 
fessing sadly, as he sat paralysed, 
that his League of Nations was a 
‘failure’ ‘ because the world. was 
not ripe for it.’ Nothing of first- 
class importance is revealed, but a 
great deal that is very interesting; 

and that one would be sorry to have 
missed. One wonders what pos- 
terity will make of it all. 

No one who has ever talked to 
Mr. Lloyd George will question for 
a moment the veracity of these 
sparkling conversations, passing 
with such dazzling rapidity from 
the gravest matters of State to the 
merits of Welsh hymns and to the 
length of the life of Hezekiah. But 
it is possible to imagine the 
historian of a generation or two 
hence puzzling perplexedly over 
the stories of Lady Astor’s romps 
and Sir Eric Geddes singing comic 
Scotch songs and Henry Wilson 
chattering about ‘ the Frocks.’ It 
is all true—even obviously true— 
to us. But will it seem true to 
him? Will the impression that it 
makes on him be true in reality ? 
For it is not the facts only, but the 
emphasis and the lights and shades, 
that make the real history of any 
period. If they are wrong, all is 
wrong; yet who can guarantee 
their accuracy to the reader of 
thirty, fifty, or a hundred years 
hence ? 

Stuart HopcGson. 





A Great Lady's Friendships. By 
Lady Burghclere. Macmillan 
& Co., 1933.—2Is. net. 

Time Remembered. By Frances 
Horner. William Heinemann, 
1933.—I5s. net. 

King Edward and his Times. By 
André Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. Cassell & Co.— 
15s. net. 

THESE three books which have 
lately appeared will all be of use 
to the historian of the future when 
the events of the latter part of the 
last century and the earlier part of 
the present come to be written. 
The period is too recent fully to 
appraise it, but it is important that 
Mémoires pour servir should be 
accumulated, so that their descen- 
dants may know what manner of 
men those of the older generation 
were. The first of the books, 
indeed, deals only with a limited 
period (1861-1878), while the 
second has a wider range, coming 
down to the present day; the 
third concentrates on the reign of 
King Edward. All of them, how- 
ever, are permeated with Vic- 
torianism and Victorian traditions 
as they existed in the ‘ governing 
classes’ so called. The break with 
these traditions is seen in the books 
that carry us on furthest. It is 
there visible how the tide was 
turning and in a _ conservative 
nation how new ideas and, for 
better or worse, a new orientation 
of public life was arising. 

Lady Burghclere’s book has an 
interest of a melancholy kind, for 
she died just before its publication. 
It is the work of a real scholar— 
herself a great lady of the days 
when such existed—and of an 
accurate and painstaking historian. 
The book is composed of an anno- 
tated collection of letters written 
from eminent people to a very 
charming woman (charming in the 
best French sense as well as able), 
Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury and 
afterwards Countess of Derby. Our 
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only regret is that we are not pro- 
vided with the corresponding letters 
from herself, for as a daughter of 
Lord de la Warr (a Lord in Wait- 
ing), stepmother of Lord Salisbury 
(the Prime Minister), and later on 
for thirty years wife of Lord Derby, 
she was in touch with high politics 
on both sides, Tory and Whig. Her 
friendship was greatly valued by 
statesmen such as Lord Cowley, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
Earl of Carnarvon (the authoress’s 
father), and Robert Lowe ; and she 
was also intimate with women of 
European fame such as Sophia, 
Queen of Holland (a constant cor- 
respondent), Lady William Russell 
and that strange figure Madame 
Mohl, who introduced Renan to 
Lord and Lady Derby. 

Possibly the letters that will 
interest the ordinary reader most 
are those from Robert Lowe, that 
difficult, never-satisfied politician 
who poured out his woes to his 
Egeria. Lowe was so violently 
opposed to Disraeli that he even 
blamed Gladstone for showing con- 
sideration to Disraeli when his wife’s 
life was in danger. It was curious 
that Lord Clarendon, who had 
accepted the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary in the Gladstone Government 
of 1868, confided the list of appoint- 
ments under seal of secrecy to Lady 
Salisbury and, knowing her interest 
in Lowe, gave her permission to tell 
her friend that the Prime Minister 
intended to offer him the Exchequer 
—a triumph to him after a life- 
time’s struggle against difficulties. 

Lady Horner’s book is a wonder- 
ful account of the life of intelligent 
and distinguished people who in 
Victorian days lived in ideal sur- 
roundings of country and town life. 
Such a life may never be possible 
again ; and this gives it historic 
value, for it is peculiar to England 
at its best, and it records the doings 
of the best type of English ladies 
and gentlemen to whom the good 


things of this world had never to be 
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struggled for, and henceitcameabout 
that these persons did not know 
what vulgarity meant. The writer’s 
father was a wealthy merchant who 
represented Glasgow in Parliament 
and who was deeply religious, but 
also, strangely enough in those days 
of Evangelicalism, a patron of art. 
Hence his young daughter came 
into touch with the great pre- 
Raphaelites of the time, Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti. 

From a conventional childhood the 
young Grahams developed in their 
own lines, for they had brains as well 
as beauty and wealth, and the world 
opened up before them. Frances 
married Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Horner of Mells. This marriage 
brought her into an entirely strange 
atmosphere of old-world traditions 
and ideas, while she was modern and 
recalcitrant. Hence (as is amusingly 
told) her ideas and those of her im- 
mediate neighbours clashed ; but, as 
usual, the new overcame the old, and 
the squire’s wife became the heart 
and soul of acircle of friends. There 
were some of those friends, known 
as the ‘ Souls,’ who paid constant 
visits to the lovely Park and later 
on to the Manor-house. 

Her friends were many, and yet 
not too many, for they were chosen 
with discrimination. The early 
days of artistic contacts passed into 
others—friendships with the most 
distinguished of the men then in 
Political life: Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Haldane (as they then were) above 
all, These were constant corre- 
spondents and visitors, and the 
accounts given of them form a 
very interesting part of the book. 
Asquith’s letters reveal a side 
seldom displayed by that often 
misjudged man. Mr. Haldane, too, 
was cajoled into taking part in the 
amusements of the lively young 
party and induced to do what was, 
indeed, a favourite entertainment 
of his—that is, to tell blood-curdling 
ghost stories on dark winter's nights. 

The last of the trio is a book 
which will appeal specially to those 


who have lived and worked through 
the brief Edwardian period of ten 
years, Itis an account of the King 
for whom the ordinary Briton has a 


stands and admires; but it also 
tells much of the time he lived in, 
its politics, its international’ rela- 
tions, as well as its social features. 
And M. Maurois is the kindly and 
shrewd, observer whose conclusions 
we. are always ready to. listen to 
with appreciation whether we agree 
with them or not, for they are 
generous even when mildly satirical, 
The book itself reminds one 
curiously of a French Impressionist 
picture : it has the same vivid 
colouring proceeding from a palette 
of paint well laid on in contrasting 
colours. M. Maurois’ sense of 
humour and his eye for the pic- 
turesque enables him to lay hold of 
the salient points in the history of 
the time—he sees them more 
clearly than an Englishman would ; 
and though we are apt to think 
that they are magnified for effect, 
they do attract the attention of the 
reader and interest him in political 
events which otherwise he might 
not -trouble to remember. But 
probably it is the magnifying glass 
that is turned on our social life that 
will appeal most to the ordinary 
reader. As life goes on around us we 
are apt not to notice the ‘ shuffling 
of the cards,’ as Maurois calls it, 
and even the alignments that took 
place at a given time. The develop- 
ment and influence of the Press is 
in itself a study of deep interest. 
Altogether this book, if some- 
times provocative, will give both 
amusement and cause for serious 
thought. There are some slight 
inaccuracies observable, but most 
of the statements are documented, 
and there is a good deal of new 
material, or material which has not 
as yet been used in popular history. 
Hence the book has a special value. 


ELIZABETH HALDANE. 
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THREE 


Christina of Sweden. By Margaret 
Goldsmith. Barker.—z1os. net. 

Marie Antoinette. By Stefan Zweig. 
. Cassell.—18s. net. 

Blessington-D’ Orsay. A Masque- 
vade. By Michael Sadleir. 
Constable.—gs. net. 

THERE are some interesting points 

of contact between the subjects of 

these three recent biographies. All 
of them lived for a while in an 
artificial atmosphere of reckless 
extravagance ; the early happiness 
of each was soon overclouded by 
misfortune and financial worries ; 
they died, bravely enough, but 
miserably, two of them in exile, the 
third beneath the blade of the 
guillotine. Two of them were 
queens, two of them women of 
remarkable beauty. Christina was 
formidably learned ; Marie Antoi- 
nette adorably stupid ; Lady Bles- 

sington, neither one nor the other, a 

great hostess and an engaging wit. 

The troubled lives of all three can 

best be explained, as their latest 

biographers insist, by the simple 
and yet complicated fact that they 
were women, They are memorable, 
after all, not so much for anything 
they achieved, but for the peculiar 
psychological problems in which 
their very femininity involved them. 
For this reason, above all, that they 
were the tragic victims of their own 
sex, they are of permanent interest 
to the student of human nature. 
Simple yet complicated! It is 
only necessary to read a few 
chapters of Miss Margaret Gold- 
smith’s penetrating study of Chris- 
tina of Sweden to realise what 
hopeless complications arose from 
the fact that she was a woman and 
not a man; or Mr. Michael Sad- 
leir’s brilliant sequel to Bulwer and 
his Wife to see that the tragedy of 

Lady Blessington’s life may be 

attributed to the fact that she was 

a wife and not a mother; or Herr 

Stefan Zweig’s solid biography to 

understand how deeply Marie Antoi- 
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nette’s character was altered by the 
fact that she was a mother, but 
never, in its fullest sense, a wife. 
Such, very briefly, were the keys 
that locked up the hearts of these 
three women and, by imprisoning 
their natural instincts, diverted their 
emotions from their normal course. 
There can be very little doubt, I 
think, that Miss Goldsmith’s inter- 
pretation of Christina’s particular 
problem is correct. Certainly this 
is the first time that the suspicions 
and hesitations of her early bio- 
gtaphers have been discarded in 
favour of a frank statement of 
opinion. Christina’s childhood and 
education were unusually harsh. 
Her mother never ceased blaming 
her for not being a boy, and, 
because she was an only child and 
heir to the throne, she was brought 
up as one. As she grew up, she 
dissociated herself more and more 
from the obvious distinctions of 
her sex; in her clothes, which 
were, to say the least, extraordi- 
nary, in her manners and conversa- 
tion, which were frequently the 
reverse of delicate, in the company 
she kept, which was exclusively 
male, she disclosed an abnormality 
that covered a more profound 
psychological aberration. Those of 
her friends and counsellors who 
suspected nothing of her pas- 
sionate relations with ‘la belle 
comtesse’ Ebba Sparre may not 
have suspected her real reasons for 
refusing to marry and resisting the 
most concerted attempts to per- 
suade her to change her mind. 
Torn between duty to a people she 
despised and a ruthless determina- 
tion to get her own way, she held 
out as long as she could, surround- 
ing herself with learned foreigners, 
who either quarrelled amongst 
themselves or died on her hands, 
until her own anomalous position 
and the disturbed finances of the 
country gave her the 
she had long desired to abdicate. 
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In Italy, in France, and again in 
Italy, whither she returned to die, 
she preserved her almost terrifying 
independence. But only at a price. 
She died a disappointed, dis- 
satisfied woman, physically and 
spiritually bankrupt. As Miss Gold- 
smith shows throughout her very 
able and intelligent study, she was 
forced from the beginning to sub- 
limate the natural expression of her 
sex. To the end of her life, and 
even in exile, she could not keep 
her fingers out of politics, or resist 
the temptation to fulfil her per- 
sonality by the only means at her 

i wilful and intransigent 
disposition to interfere. 

Herr Zweig’s elaborate analysis 
of the unhappy background of 
Marie Antoinette’s life is quite as 
outspoken as Miss Goldsmith’s. 
His perceptions, however, are much 
less subtle and too easily deflected 
by false sentiment. His canvas is 
large and he covers it with sweeping 
strokes; the general effect is not 
unimpressive, but the details, so 
essential in a study of character, 
appear blurred on closer inspection. 
His style, in fact, is better suited to 
narrative than analysis. Even a 
competent translation cannot dis- 
guise the clumsiness of his descrip- 
tion of the queen’s anxiety for the 
baby Dauphin during the famous 
convocation of the States General. 

Herr Zweig emphasises the dis- 
astrous conditions of the first seven 
years of her married life, and spares 
his readers none of the painful 
physiological details of her hus- 
band’s disability. Even without 
this additional knowledge, it. is 
clear that when she finally bore 
children she had long ceased to take 
any interest in her marriage. It is 
true that she was a devoted mother, 
but the love she could have given a 
husband she respected she frittered 
away on a thousand and one passing 
fancies. Her emotions, thwarted 
of a definite object, found vicarious 
satisfaction in such things as danc- 
ing, painting and architecture, in 
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everything we connect with the 
epithet rococo. Herr Zweig, quite 
rightly, does not try to make out 
that Marie Antoinette was an extra- 
ordinary woman. Through the dis- 
torting influence of calumny and 
adoration, he sees her in her proper 
perspective, a mediocre creature, 
caught up in the wheels of a destiny 
over which she had no control, but 
which nevertheless gave a certain 
tragic dignity to her helplessness, 
One of the merits of this biography 
is that it rigorously excludes all the 
innumerable legends and apocry- 
phal memoirs written many years 
after the revolution. But while 
Herr Zweig very properly dis- 
credits the letters forged by Feuillet 
de Conches, it is a pity that he has 
made no use of the deeply moving 
reminiscences of Thomas Blaikie, 
the Comte d’Artois’ ‘ English’ 
gardener. 

The ‘ Masquerade ’ of the French 
Court under Marie Antoinette’s 
frivolous leadership was a great deal 
more splendid, but not half so 
personal or interesting as that of 
‘the gorgeous Lady Blessington’ 
and her circle half a century later. 
In one sense Mr. Sadleir is justified 
in describing the tangled lives of 
his two protagonists by. this title. 
But with his unique knowledge. of 
the life and letters of the early 
nineteenth century, his romantic 
sensibility, his gift of imaginative 
reconstruction of character and 
period, he has produced a study in 
which the conflict of personality is 
raised from the mere prettiness of 
masquerade into the realm of 
tragedy. In this poignant tale the 
clue to character is to be found 
once again in physical incom- 
patibility. Lady Blessington’s first 
marriage at the age of fifteen was a 
psychological disaster of the first 
magnitude. Mr. Sadleir is the first 
of her biographers to show, with 
some justification, I am convinced, 
that it terrified out of existence 
her capacity to relate emotion 
and physical sensation. Thereafter, 
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though theoretically she was to live 
under the same roof as another man, 
ahd in due course to become 
theoretically the wife of Lord 
Blessington, she was ‘ incapable of 
love.’ What of tenderness and 
affection remained from the wreck 
of her sexual sensibility she gave to 
D’Orsay, who took it, like every- 
thing else in the world, for granted ; 
for the rest, ‘she cultivated her wit, 
her charm and a rare gift for 
diffusing happiness, gathering about 
her, as a kind of protection against 
herself, a circle of cultured and 
intelligent men, envied by every 
other hostess in London. Mr. 
Sadleir has built up a very plausible 
case, by deduction from character 
and circumstance, to show that 
D’Orsay, unlike Louis XVI., was 
constitutionally impotent. There 
is, of course, no direct evidence for 
this, though it does help to explain 
intelligibly for the first time the 
peculiar and scandalous termina- 
tion of his marriage with Harriet 
Gardiner. It helps to explain much 
more besides. His fantastic im- 
providence, his dandyism, the de- 
liberate and artful cultivation of 
his charms, which made him the 
idol of a youthful and irresponsible 
post-war society—all these charac- 
teristics can be attributed, as Mr. 
Sadleir shows, to a half-conscious, 
half-subconscious desire to assert 
himself; to conquer and subdue 
others ; and so to disguise a funda- 
mental weakness. Just as one 
cannot blame a butterfly for its 
vain and empty life, so one can 
hardly blame the exquisite creature 
that flutters through Mr. Sadleir’s 
enchanting descriptions of the bril- 
liant morning of his life in Italy and 
St. James’s Square down to its 
dark evening in Gore House and 
foreign exile. Mr. Sadleir attaches 
neither praise nor blame to the 
actors in this tragic and pathetic 
history, told with so much grace 
and sympathy, of the instability 
of human affairs and affections. 
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Marlborough, His Life and Times, 
vol. i. By the Right Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill. Harrap. 
—z25s. net. 

Charles the First, King of England. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Cassell.— 
16s. net. 

Mr. CHURCHILL is well qualified 
to bring before us the life and 
times of his great ancestor. He is 
a master of the pen, eloquent, vivid 
in description and—notably in the 
life of his father—with a true 
historical sense not deflected by 
pious partiality. An illustration of 
this historical quality is to be 
found in Mr. Churchill’s confession 
that he long hesitated to undertake 
the work of setting forth his 
ancestor in all his grandeur until 
he had satisfied himself that the 
most damning piece of evidence 
against his integrity and patriotism 
was a forgery. No one reading this 
book could fail to admire the 
scholarly precision with which the 
author has grappled with the 
available evidence on controversial 
questions, and illuminates his whole 
narrative by his wide reading of 
contemporary literature. Again, his 
practical familiarity with the sol- 
dier’s profession and with great 
affairs of State is an asset, the 
absence of which for such an under- 
taking is hardly compensated for 
even by the most accurate investi- 
gation of written sources. By his 
connexions he has two great advan- 
tages: first he has the imponderable 
but ‘subtly valuable advantage of 
family tradition, sucked in from 
boyhood, about the founder of his 
family’s eminence ; also he has had 
all the Churchill archives at Blen- 
heim and Althorp, some previously 
inaccessible, thrown open to him— 
advantages which give him an 
authority hardly possible for any 
other living writer. 

The two salient features of this 
first instalment of Marlborough are 
the penetrating descriptions and 
explanations of the political, social 


and military scene during the last 
forty years of the seventeenth 
century and the defence of its hero 
against the aspersions cast on his 
honour during this period. Mr. 
Churchill in the first respect has 
rendered a service to historians 
that can hardly be exaggerated. 
As to military affairs, it obviously 
lies beyond the scope of the volume 
to describe most of William ITI.’s 
campaigns, but in all the affairs in 
which Marlborough took a personal 
part the narrative is not only vivid, 
but gives a comprehensive view of 
the military methods of the time. 
Ensign Churchill’s presence on 
board the flagship at Solebay affords 
a welcome excuse for a spirited 
account of that battle, while the 
predominance of siege operations in 
the Continental campaigns of the 
period justify the author’s brief 
but lucid and valuable description 
of what he calls their ‘ routine and 
ritual,’ as perfected by such masters 
as Vauban and Cohorn. He takes 
us to Somersetshire, where Marl- 
borough, though subordinate to 
Feversham, was the master mind 
in the campaign that ended at 
Sedgmoor, and to Ireland, where, 
again, Marlborough, in his first 
independent command, accom- 
plished a characteristically clean 
piece of work in his capture of 
Cork: he introduces us to the 
battleground of Flanders, which 
must prove the main scene in the 
next volume, for Marlborough’s 
early engagements as a regimental 
officer and for the solitary occasion 
when William entrusted him with 
high command on his own special 
preserve: all these accounts illus- 
trated with maps and plans that 
are a model for clearness. There is 
a ferocious sketch of Louis XIV.’s 
character, perhaps too Macau- 
layese in the intensity of its pig- 
ments to be the last word on the 
subject ; a juster verdict on William, 
who ‘ almost seemed .. . a being 

. . created for the sole purpose of 
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resisting the domination of France 
and the Great King,’ a verdict 
which does not ignore his harshness 
to his wife and others or his ruth- 
lessness, but gives full credit to the 
‘sagacity, patience and discretion 
of his statecraft,’ and above all to 
the essential pathos of this ailing, 
lonely man, one of our greatest 
kings. What is needed to under- 
stand the social anarchy of Charles 
II.’s court is well sketched in as a 
background to, if not an apology 
for, Marlborough’s hardly com- 
mendable beginnings. But Mr. 
Churchill is at his best when dis- 
cussing the political difficulties of 
the Revolution statesmen, especi- 
ally with regard to the divided loyal- 
ties of so many of them between 
James and William. He speaks 
with the authority of a practical 
statesman in this notable passage : 

If anyone will look back over the 

last three or four years of his own life 
or of that of his country, and pass in 
detailed review events as they occurred 
and the successive opinions he has 
formed upon them, he will appreciate 
Re geweling mutability of human 
affairs. Com tions long abhorred 
become the order of the day. Ideas 
last year deemed inadmissible form 
the pavement of daily routine. 
Mr. Churchill himself—and all 
honour to him—has changed his 
political connexions when he be- 
lieved that the tenets of the party 
he belonged to no longer represented 
the best policy for the country. 
But that is not to say that a man 
is justified in having his feet in both 
camps at the same time. 

This naturally brings us to the 
defence of Marlborough in par- 
ticular. The main reasons from his 
own time to the present day why 
his reputation as a man, quite 
apart from his eminence as a 
soldier and statesman, has suffered 
are his early relations with James, 
the seducer of his sister, and with 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland, the 
King’s mistress, his conduct in 
deserting James at the Revolution, 
his subsequent dealings with him 
after the Revolution, and above all 


the famous Camaret Bay letter, in 
which, if it was genuine, he gave 
notice to James and the French 
court of the expedition against 
Brest in 1694. Mr. Churchill 
admits, while suggesting some pal- 
liation from the circumstances and 
morals of the time, the first two 
of these charges. He makes out a 
very good case on patriotic and 
religious grounds for the desertion ; 
and as to the professions of loyalty 
to James after the Revolution, 
which might have meant anything 
or nothing, he contends that Marl- 
borough was doing no more than 
Halifax, the justly respected Revo- 
lution statesman, and for the same 
reasons. The crucial point is the 
Camaret Bay letter, the discussion 
of which occupies four chapters. 
It has long been known that James 
and the French court had been 
secretly informed of the intended 
descent on the French coast from 
other sources before this letter 
could have reached them, but it is 
obvious that additional secret in- 
formation in such circumstances 
and from such a man as Marl- 
borough would probably stimulate 
further precautions on the French 
side.1 But was the letter genuine ? 
It has been the subject of contro- 
versy by Colonel Lloyd, Colonel 
Parnell, and Mr. Godfrey Davies 
during the last forty years, but it 
has been left to Mr. Churchill to 
give the most powerful arguments 
against its authenticity. It is im- 
possible in the brief space here 
available even to summarise his 


1 I may perhaps here be permitted 
to protest against the imputation of 
‘ docility or inertness ’ levelled at wh 
Mr. Churchill for a note in a recent 
of mine stating that Talmash fell as a 
victim to Marlborough’s treachery. 
I was aware that the information had 
previously been sent to Paris, but, 
assuming the Camaret Bay letter to be 
genuine, as nearly all historians had, 
deemed Marlborough’s treachery to - 
be none the less grave, a view shared 
by Mr. Churchill himself, to judge 
from his preface, before he was con- 
vinced that the letter was a forgery. 
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careful and scholarly arguments. 
They do not entirely carry con- 
viction, especially the argument 
that the unceremonial form of the 
letter would not have been adopted 
by Marlborough in writing to 
James: that argument would be 
still more applicable to Melfort or 
Nairne, if one of them, as is here 
suggested, had concocted the letter. 
But at any rate, the arguments as a 
whole deserve careful consideration. 

But the aspersions on Marl- 
borough’s character are not the 
only or even the chief reason why 
the great soldier has waited so long 
for the great biographer. The chief 
reason is much more owing to the 
impenetrability of his character. 
Probably no other of the great 
figures in history has been so little 
known in himself, so much depen- 
dent on his mere achievements 
for an understanding of him. Mr. 
Churchill has done something to 
overcome this difficulty, by showing 
us more of the circumstances in 
which the boy grew and of the family 
tales of his surroundings, by showing 
us, too, something more of that 
testing-time in a man’s life when he 
is overwhelmed by his first and 
only great love. But even so Marl- 
borough remains somewhat of a 
riddle in these early years. Even 
Mr. Churchill is often reduced to 
surmises as to what this calm, 
serene man was really thinking or 
planning. It must be admitted, 
too, that the necessity for argu- 
ing about his hero’s motives and 
of denouncing Macaulay through 
many pages, in a style sometimes 
resembling Macaulay’s own less 
mature and most vigorous con- 
demnations, detracts to a certain 
extent from the limpidity of Mr. 
Churchill’s presentation. But when 
Marlborough comes to his own in 
the next volume the need for 
argument will be less urgent, and 
he may well serenely look down 
from the islands of the blessed on 
his eloquent and vigorous successor 
recounting, as they deserve to be 


recounted, his great deeds of gene- 
talship, and still greater deeds 
of statesmanship. 

Mr. Belloc’s fascinating style and 
power of making a good story serve 
him well in this loyalist presenta- 
. The book 
hardly pretends to be history: 
not a reference is given for any of 
the many debatable assertions con- 
tained therein, nor is any list of 
authorities vouchsafed. But it is 
a charming essay which will de- 
light not only those who hold 
Mr. Belloc’s view, but also those 
who profoundly disagree with him. 
It must be admitted, too, that he 
makes some excellent points, though 
none of them are particularly 
new. For example, he dwells 
effectively on the Crown’s financial 


decay at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as explaining 
some of the disputes between King 
and Parliament ; he justly empha- 
sises the Puritans’ desire in those 
early days, not to separate from, 
but to gain possession of the Church 
of England ; ‘and he fully realises 
the importance of the Revocation 
Act as one of the chief causes of the 
break with Scotland. But it is 
difficult, even on his own showing, 
to follow his almcost unbounded 
admiration for Buckingham as a 
statesman and strategist :- nor can 
one unreservedly accept such obiter 
dicta as that ‘ human negotiation is 
based upon falsehood,’ a statement 
which leads him to deplore, not 
that Charles was a liar, but that he 
was a poor liar. Throughout he 
talks—and that is a result of his 
theory that the Revolution was the 
handiwork of a rich middle class 
solely intent on preserving their 
ill-gotten gains—as if monarchy was 
attacked for the first time in Eng- 
lish history during the Stuarts, 
period, and leaves entirely out of 
account John, Edward II. and 
Richard II., with their imposed 
baronial councils. But the book is 
delightful reading. 
Basit WILLIAMs. 
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Samuel Pepys: the Man in the 
Making. By Arthur Bryant. 
Cambridge University Press. 
—Ios. 6d, net. 

Jonathan Swift: a Critical Essay. 
By W. D. Taylor. Peter 
Davies.—1os. 6d. net. 

Harlequin Sheridan: the Man and 
the Legends. By R. Crompton 
Rhodes. Blackwell.—12s. 6d, 
net. 


SAMUEL Pepys has achieved two 
high reputations—a contemporary 
reputation as the ‘ Saviour of the 
Navy’ (the title of Mr. Bryant’s 
projected sequel) and another and 
greater, delayed until more than a 
century and a quarter after his 
death, as, the author of the most 


 unaffectedly self-revealing journal 


the world has yet seen. In the ten 
years from January 1, 1660, until 
his sight gave out he committed to 
a curious mixture of shorthand and 
polyglot longhand 1,300,000 words 
of intimate personal record, of 
which a selection was printed by 
Lord Braybrooke in 1825, and a 
larger, less squeamish selection by 
Wheatley in 1893-99. <A yet fuller 
edition is being prepared ; and mean- 
while Mr. Bryant, with access to the 
whole original, has been able to pres- 
ent a more complete picture than edi- 
torial scruple has hitherto allowed. 

Yet it may be disputed whether 
editorial delicacy was not in the 
right. Or rather, while there can 
be no reason now for suppressing 
those passages of the Diary which 
show Pepys thoroughly licentious, 
if half Puritanically ashamed, in his 
private life, it remains a question 
how far, in a biography, the 
details of his repeated amours can 
add value to the plain statement 
that they occurred. Mr. Bryant 
tends to overweight his book with 
particulars of Pepys’s indulgences 
(though these indulgences, both in 
themselves and in their moral and 
material effects, have admittedly 
a definite importance in the inter- 


The Later Wordsworth. By Edith 
C. Batho. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.—16s. net. 


Flush: a Biography. By Virginia 
Woolf. Hogarth Press.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Life of Katherine Mansfield. 
By Ruth E. Mantz and John 
Middleton Murry. Constable. 
—Ios. net, 


pretation of this singular man) ; and 
the lack of balance is the more notice- 
able that the Diary abounds in other 
enlivening and illuminating incidents 
for which he has found no room. 
There was that side of Pepys’s 
life ; and there was another which, 
except when he made a sailor’s wife 
his mistress or found a mistress’s 
husband a ship, overlapped it not 
at all. His achievement at the 
Navy Office would be a subject 
only for the naval historian, his 
routine work a matter of little 
moment, were it not for the human 
searchlight of the Diary. Here Mr. 
Bryant has shuffled and dealt well. 
He tells the story largely in Pepys’s 
own words, though with ample out- 
side corroboration. The Clerk of 
the King’s Ships was assiduous in 
his labours, far-seeing in policy, 
tactful and efficient—if, at the 
same time, as corrupt as others and 
more obsequious than most. Above 
all, his work gave him a pleasure of 
which neither his conscience nor 
his wife could complain ; and it is 
that delighted interest in little things 
and great, well reproduced in this 
book, which has made literature of his 
everyday record of mundane affairs. 
Pepys so bared his soul to 
posterity that he presents no 
problem : Swift is a problem that 
neither biographer nor critic has 
ever solved. Pepys was honest at 
least with himself; Pope was as 
dishonest in the pursuit of his own 
ends as a man could well be, but 
he saw those ends clearly; but 
Swift never saw himself clearly, 
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perpetually deceived himself, yet 
emphatically asserted his own sanity 
of judgment. To one commentator 
he is ‘the gloomiest dean’; to 
another, kindly, tender, ‘not the 
callous misanthrope he has been 
represented.’ To Macaulay he was 
a political renegade; Forster will 
have none of this. And the Stella— 
Vanessa-Cadenus triangle has been 
defended as often as condemned : 
it has never been explained. The 
Journal to Stella is as unlike Pepys’s 
Diary as possible, for while it 
seems to answer all the questions 
prompted by his published writings, 
it in fact answers none. Mr. W. D. 
Taylor, whose approach is rather 
literary-critical than biographical, 
is content perforce to conclude with 
an unanswered query: Is _ the 
humour of the satires ‘a piece of 
dzmonic subtlety to induce us to 
take to our hearts what will sear 
and wither them? Or are Gul- 
liver’s Travels . . . and A Tale ofa 
Tub the gentlest means ever in- 
vented of convicting us of our vices 
and weaknesses ?’ 

A ‘celebrated friend of Dean 
Swift’s’ (in the words of the 
European Magazine), who further 
declared himself ‘ famous for giving 
the best advice and following the 
worst,’ was Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
the father of one of the Dean’s 
biographers. He has a third claim 
to celebrity. He was the grand- 
father, and still remains (for all 
fables to the contrary) the earliest 
identifiable ancestor, of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. Crompton 
Rhodes, who five years ago edited 
the best and most authoritative 
text of Sheridan’s plays and poems, 
has now written the best and most 
authoritative life. As the sub- 
title implies, he is at pains to dis- 
entangle the real man from the 
legendary ; and in doing so he has 
both ferreted out new facts and 
greatly modified the conclusions 
that previous biographers, from 
Tom Moore onwards, have drawn 
from the old. Thus he disposes of 


the proud Irishman’s mythical fore- 
bears, and of his supposed third 
name, ‘ Butler’; more importantly 
the Prince Regent is exonerated from 
the usual charges of treachery and in- 
gratitude ; and for the first time the 
paternity of the first Mrs. Sheridan's 
daughter is satisfactorily resolved. 
Inevitably Sheridan’s career as a 
playwright takes up less space than, 
what was to himself more important, 
his political career; but it is per- 
haps a pity that Mr. Rhodes should 
pass briefly over the history of The 
Rivals, referring the indigent reader 
to his expensive edition of the 
plays for a full account. Very 
little is said of Sheridan’s married 
life, at least with his second wife; 
of his sons practically nothing 
appears—certainly not the dates of 
their birth, and only by the barest 
implication the fact that Charles 
was the second wife’s child. His 
‘old friend and companion Dr, 
Goldsmith’ is mentioned only as 
buried in Poets’ Corner in the final 
paragraph. The text of a pre- 
viously unknown address is given 
in an appendix, but this is dif- 


ferently (I presume inaccurately) . 


quoted in the body of the book; 
while other, more familiar, docu- 
ments differ in unimportant par- 
ticulars from the text in the 
authorities cited. These, however, 
are small blemishes beside the con- 
siderable merits of the book. 

Miss Batho has made the first 
real attempt to deal with the later 
Wordsworth. Like Mark Ruther- 
ford, she combats the ‘ widely- 
spread opinion that Wordsworth 
towards the middle of his life 
underwent a great change, and 
that he apostatised from his earlier 
faith both in politics and religion.’ 
But she goes further, and presents 
a full and understanding portrait 
of the poet in the years from 1815 
to 1850—a portrait that followers 
of the ‘ Lost Leader’ tradition have 
only indifferently sketched. 

Flush, too, is ostensibly a first 
excursion into a new field. It is 
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also a new approach to an old sub- 
ject. The printed sources for a 
life of Mrs. Browning’s spaniel are 
not many—a letter here and there, 
and a few lines of verse. But Mrs. 
Woolf has dipped deep into the 
well of her abundant, but critical, 
imagination, and has drawn forth 
two pitchers of clear water: osten- 
sibly a book about a dog with a 
most percipient nose, who loved 
his mistress and bit his master, 
was starved in a den of thieves in 
Whitechapel and scourged with 
fleas in Florence (all these are 
authentic incidents) : less obviously, 
but more valuably, a freshly con- 
ceived study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett in the years on either side 
of her elopement. As a ‘ dog- 
book,’ this is a good one among 
many of varying merits: it will 
live as the interpretation of a 
great woman writer of the nine- 
teenth century by a great woman 
writer of the twentieth. 

The Life of Katherine Mansfield— 
more accurately announced before 
publication as ‘the early life ’— 
covers the formative years between 
her birth in New Zealand in 1888 
and her meeting with Mr. Murry in 
1911, when little of the work on 
which her fame rests was written 
and still less published. Miss 
Mantz, who has written all except 
the introduction and the final 
chapter, has diligently sought out 
her material and presents it sym- 
pathetically; but the whole is 
only to be regarded as a prelude to 
the published Journal and Letters. 
Not the least illuminating episode 
is one that was withheld from the 
biographical notes with which Mr. 
Murry assisted Miss Mantz in her 
bibliography two years ago: it is 
probably to the failure of her first 
marriage (it lasted only a few days), 
and to the still-birth of the child that 
was not her husband’s, that we 
must look for at least a part cause 
of the melancholy that gave such 
point and poignancy to her genius. 

Stmon NowELi SMITH. 
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ture. At a time when the 
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Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian 
Adventure, including some con- 
temporary Narratives relating 
thereto. Edited by Sir Denison 
Ross. With 10 plates and 
maps. The Broadway Travel- 
lers, Routledge.—12s. 6d. net. 





Str ANTHONY SHERLEY was a card. 
Serving first his queen, then accept- 
ing a decoration from the King of 
France, for which he sat in the 
Tower till he explained it away, he 
passed lightly from master to 
master. He lived through an 
extraordinary Odyssey which has 
fortunately come down to us in the 
records of three of his companions ; 
and very good reading they have 
given us—Abel Pingon, a French- 
man, and two Englishmen, William 
Parry and George Mainwaring. It 
is a piquant story, for which we 
are indebted to Sir Denison Ross. 
Chancing, when in Venice, to 
hear from a wandering Persian that 
Shah Abbas had restored the glories 
of Iran, Sir Anthony decided that 
there was a country where he could 
find scope for his energies. So he 
boldly set forth with his small 
band of companions. At Aleppo, 
where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the English community, 
they were introduced to a ‘ certain 
kind of drink, made of an Indian 
seed ’ ; ‘ they drink it extreme hot ; 
it is nothing toothsome, nor hath 
any good smell, but it is very 
wholesome’; ‘this strange drink 
they call koffwey.’ So much for 
Mainwaring’s taste. Parry did not 
like the Turks, for besides that 
‘they are damned infidels and 
sodomitical Mahomets,’ he found 
that ‘ they are beyond all measure 
a most insolent, superbous and 
insulting people.’ 
It was a relief to them to cross 
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First Russia then Tibet. By Robert 
Byron. Macmillan.—r5s, net, 
Cairo to Persia and Back. By Owen 
Tweedy. Jarrolds.—18s. net, 
Buddhists and Glaciers of Western 
Tibet. By Giotto Dainelli. 
With 32 plates and map. 
Kegan, Paul.—18s. net. 


the frontier into Persia, where 
Shah Abbas, seeing in them repre- 
sentatives of the Christian States of 
Europe who would be useful as a 
counterbalance on the other side of 
his great enemy the Grand Turk, 
received them royally, so that they 
formed a cheerful impression of his 
country. But they were a little 
startled at the Shah’s methods. One 
day on parade he was not satisfied 
with the drill, ‘ whereupon he pre- 
sently ran in amongst them with 
his sword drawn, like to an Her- 
culean offspring, and upon a sudden 
he gave four of them their death’s 
wound. . . . One gentleman, which 
did but only smile, the King never 
left, and, coming for succour into 
our company, the King gave him 
such a blow on the middle, that 
the one half of his body fell from 
the other.’ The Englishmen were 
rather shocked at the Shah’s vio- 
lence, but Abbas explained that 
they did not know the Orientals. 
It was the only way to govern 
them, he said, and, indeed, the 
result justified him, for they found 
law and order firm throughout the 
country. 

Persia was rich and full of food, 
bread and victuals cheap, the people 
polite and civil. The Shah appointed 
Sherley his ambassador to Europe. 
Thus equipped and armed, the 
knight set forth to return through 
Muscovy, and then his troubles 
began. Pingon writes that the 
sailors on the Caspian ‘knew as 
much about stars as they did about 
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spices,’ but even this would hardly 
account for the two months that 
it took them to reach Astrakhan 
from the Persian port. Then up 
the Volga, to a ‘fair city called 
Cassane’ (Kazan) and ‘ Negson’ 
(Nijni Novgorod), a ten weeks’ 
journey to Moscow, where they 
were entertained by some ‘ aquz- 
vite-bellied fellows,’ and had an 
uncomfortable time. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the chroniclers give 
us much information about Russia 
at that period. 

Sherley’s adventures were not 
finished with his return to Europe. 
In 1604 he was a pensioner of the 
King of Spain at Messina, and in 
the following year the Emperor 
Rudolph II. sent him on a mis- 
sion to Morocco. Hearing of this, 
some Austrian horse-breeders gave 
Sherley 14,000 ducats to buy them 
Arab stallions, on which he appears 
to have had a good time. From 


1607 to 1610 he was in the service 
of Spain, where he seems to have 
ended his days as a pensioner. 
This account of the Odyssey of this 


second son of a Sussex knight is defi- 
nitely a book to have and to keep. 

The sidelights on the places they 
passed have a modern ring. They 
found Cyprus a most ruinated 
place, and describe the Kurds as a 
pilfering, thievish, and a brutish 
people. They have not altered 
much since—at least outwardly, 
judging from Captain Owen 
Tweedy’s sprightly book, which 
gives a cheerful account of Persia 
to-day, where Riza Khan is the 
spiritual successor of Shah Abbas. 
The book is written in a facetious 
style more suitable to an article, 
which tends to pall after 300 pages 
of it. Still, it is good to follow 
this cheerful and very human 
philosopher, who has so many of 
the qualifications of the good 
traveller, a reasonable disregard of 
comfort, knowledge of languages, 
powers of observation, no excess of 
trace prejudice, and a sense of 
humour. 
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He writes interestingly of the 
Assyrian problem, which he ex- 
plains clearly, and the chapter on 
Iraq is refreshing reading for us 
much-abused Britons. There are 
several touches that show the 
Persians in a pleasing light, such as 
the tale of the Customs officer who 
protected the swallows nesting in 
his office, and the unaffected, sin- 
cere hospitality of the sergeant of 
police, and, above all, that great 
character George, his servant and 
interpreter, who turned out to be 
a prince of the blood royal, who in 
due course entertained his employer 
in his own feudal domain. In 
Kurdistan he came to a village, 
called Sakkis, which had been 
occupied during the war by Rus- 
sian, Turkish, and British troops in 
turn. The opinion of the natives on 
the relative character of the three 
nationalities is illuminating. ‘The 
Turks, they said, were harsh. They 
took what they wanted, from bread 
to’ women, and promptly strung up 
any who resisted their imperious 
demands, but they were sober. 
The Russians differed from the 
Turks only in that they drank. 
Then came the British, who did 
none of these things. Jolly fellows, 
poor fools, gullible as children, who 
actually paid for everything they 
took, and at treble prices. 

Persia maintained its fascination 
till the end. Though he loved 
Ispahan, it was Persepolis which 
touched him most deeply, with its 
abiding impression of symmetry 
and immense size. The winged 
bulls impressed him more than the 
colossi of Thebes, and in romance 
and mystery equal the Sphinx him- 
self. Captain Tweedy has the soul 
of a poet, for no other could com- 
pare the green back of a beé-eater 
to the under-surface of a wave. 

There are men who can travel in 
Russia itself and see other things 
than Communisn. What a relief it 
is to read Mr. Byron’s book, for Bol- 
shevism no more absorbed him than 
did the climate He is one of the 
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few modern writers who ‘ realise the 
futility of materialistic economics,’ 
and in the Five-Years Plan sees 
but an incident in the history 
of Russia. He does not confuse 
Bolshevism with Russia, as do so 
many writers, and although his visit 
was of only a few weeks’ duration, 
and apparently he does not know 
the language, and though, especially 
in Moscow, he was insulated from 
the people, he has nevertheless 
grasped the Russian character re- 
markably clearly, seeing its expres- 
sion in her art and architecture. Mr. 
Byron has a nice humour. When 
the guide was showing him the dun- 
geons of Peter and Paul, with the 
wax figures illustrating the horrors 
of the Tsar’s régime, he asked him, 
‘ when will you be thus showing the 
“cold. cells’ of the Lubianka ?’ 
But answer came there none. 

The illustrations are clear and 
distinctive—those of the Russian 
churches particularly charming. 
Those in the second half of the book, 
which deals with Tibet, are less 
representative. The text tickles 
our palate with descriptions of 
quaint characters and extraordinary 
costumes which should offer splen- 
did subjects for pictures. The first 
three chapters of this half, too, are 
disappointing. But when he warms 
up to his subject he gets back to his 
old form. 

The most interesting part of this 
section of the book is the account 
of Tsarong. Tsarong was, clearly, 
a remarkable man. In a land 
without an army he was soldier 
enough to organise one and keep 
the hated Chinese at bay at Tsang 
Po in 1910, and then when the 
army was demobilised he became 
a shapeh. It is not ‘all beer and 
skittles’ being a shapeh, which, 
clearly, is a rich man’s job, for the 
State robe is so stiff with gold that 
it stands up by itself and needs 
two servants to bend it round him. 
It costs £750, and the winter hat of 
black fox fur as much, so presum- 
ably the appointment is for life. 
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Mr. Tsarong found that he could 
get the fur cheaper from America, 
so he set up a system of barter, 
sending Tibetan carios in exchange 
for furs and—flower and vegetable 
seed for his garden in Lhasa! He 
was a man of vague origin who 
rose from sheer merit, a wonderful 
achievement in a land where birth 
is prized. 

Professor . Dainelli was so 
attracted by what he saw on the 
de Filippi expedition to the Kara- 
koram that sixteen years later he 
went back, of his own free will, 
at his own expense. He loved the 
Ladakhi of Western Tibet so much 
that he could find no fault in them 
except that they do not wash. He 
describes their general well-being, 
the absence of poverty on their 
wintry plateau, the smiling con- 
tent, the relatively high standard of 
living, the intelligence of the people, 
greater than that of many European 
peasants, the high level of education 
where 90 per cent. of the population 
are literate (a figure that would 
make some European Ministers of 
Education jealous), their ‘ geniality, 
artistic sense, cheerfulness and 
humour,’ their ‘ deep spiritual feel- 
ing,’ ‘ open, jovial character,’ and 
‘spontaneous subtle humour and 
general contentedness.’ How does 
he account for these marvels of 
Utopia? He attributes it to their 
Malthusianism, to their practical 
method of limiting the family, so 
that this unproductive country 
is not over-populated. And the 
method whereby they do so is 
interesting. They do not adopt the 
various artificial methods of the 
sophisticated West. They attain 
their limitation, with all its desir- 
able consequences, by a combina- 
tion of two methods—by sending 
half their sons and daughters into 
the monasteries and nunneries, and 
by the adoption by the other half 
of polyandry. This chapter of the 
highly original social system of the 
Ladakhi is the most interesting in 
the book. MALCOLM Burr. 


THE GADARENE PROGRESS 


The World Economic Survey, 1932- 
33. League Publication, II.a. 
16. Allen and Unwin.—pp. 345. 
—6s. net. 
THE League Assembly in 1930 and 
1931 resolved that an annual eco- 
nomic survey of the world should be 
published. The present volume is 
the second of these Surveys, and 
therefore the first to yield com- 
parisons with a former survey. 
Coming again from the experienced 
pen of Mr. J. B. Condiliffe, it is 
succinct, detailed, and lucid, while 
for the wealth of its economic in- 
formation it is a veritable cornu- 
copia. Interest attaches this time, 
however, to the comparison of its 
diagnoses with those of the former 
Survey, rather than to its mere 
description ; to its pointing of a 
moral rather than to its adorning 
of a sorry economic tale. The tale 
is of economic confusion worse con- 
founded ; the moral, rather, is that 
the Gadarene slope down which our 
herd of national economies has been 


rushing leads to utter submersion. 

The present Survey was written 
between February and July this 
year; and in this short period the 
United States had their banking 


crisis, departed from the gold 
standard, and began their experi- 
ments with the N.I.R.A. and the 
codes. When we remember, there- 
fore, that in the former Survey the 
author looked forward, albeit cir- 
cumspectly, to a slow if painful 
recovery in the autumn of 1932, we 
have to abstract from the unknown 
quantity, the United States, and 
its kaleidoscopic variations. In 
fact, after the Lausanne Agreement, 
there was a general stock-market 
rise, a ‘ boomlet,’ in the autumn of 
last year ; but it ‘ petered out’ in the 
spring of 1933, following the Ameri- 
can developments. And though 
President Roosevelt’s emergency 
measures sent prices soaring in mid- 
summer of 1933, the ensuing diffi- 
culties brought them down again 


almost to their former levels, so 
that, in the end, he was forced to 
invoke open depreciation of the 
external value of the dollar in the 
hope. that thereby the American 
people could be: panicked into 
sending prices up again. This un- 
certainty across the Atlantic leads 
Mr. Condliffe to express graver 
doubts as to the continuation and 
outcome of the crisis than he 
expressed last year at the same 
time; the tenour of his present 
Survey is that ‘ At the end of July 
1933 there was more confidence and 
greater economic activity in the 
world as a whole than at any time 
since the financial panic began in the 
spring of 1931.’ But he is careful 
to make reservations; and one can 
only conclude that, if he had finished 
writing three months later, his reser- 
vations would have become concrete 
diagnoses of yet another malaise in 
the world’s body economic. 

Let us turn, however, to the 
Survey of the year 1932-33. In 
1932-33 the bottom of the trough 
was reached, both in the prices of 
most products in the world market, 
and also in production and trade. 
Since 1929 average prices fell about 
50 per cent.; the quantum of 
goods exchanged fell by 25 per 
cent.; so that total world trade 
by the end of 1932 was about one- 
third of its 1929 level. This was 
largely due to the currency crisis 
and the foreign exchange strangu- 
lation; and these in their turn 
took their origin in the collapse of 
price levels of internationally traded 
goods, which made it impossible for 
both debtors and debtor countries 
to pay their debt services or permit 
the continuation of the hitherto 
prevailing quantities of imports. 
From this cause began that vicious 
circle of moratoria, exchange re- 
strictions, emergency tariffs and 
quotas, and the virtual extinction 
of international trade; while, in 
closed economies behind these for- 
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midable barriers, unusable funds 
accumulated, interest rates fell, 
and wholesale conversion operations 
ensued. This by itself was all to 
the good ; but short-term (‘ panic ’) 
capital also accumulated, and 
rocketed round the world’s money 
markets with every fresh political 
spark. This fund was estimated in 
mid-1932 at 50,000 million Swiss 
francs, and, in an already exchange- 
throttled world, worked havoc at 
each new rumour. Exchange in- 
stability becomes the villain of 
the 1932-33 piece—South Africa, 
New Zealand, Denmark, and finally 
the United States all ‘ monkeyed 
with the buzz-saw ’ to one purpose 
or another; and by the spring of 
1933 it only needed the American 
moratorium and departure from 
gold to prick the balloon of economic 
activity which was slowly distend- 
ing at the end of 1932. 

This was not all. The price 
structure, already long out of gear 
owing to the disparate rates of 
decline between prices of con- 
sumption goods and those of invest- 
ment goods, and owing to the 
disparities between real wages, 
other costs, and wholesale (selling) 
prices, received a shocking blow in 
the spring of the present year. 
Added to this came the intensifica- 
tion, with the failure of the Econo- 
mic Conference, of Autarkiepolitik 
in every State; primary countries 
unable to sell their products in- 
tensified their setting up of home 
industries ; industrial States unable 
to sell their manufactures increased 
their provision for agrarian self- 
sufficiency. National policies to 
bring agricultural and industrial 
wholesale prices into equilibrium 
were pushed through, regardless of 
their temporary insulation from the 
world market by reason of the emer- 
gency tariffs, quotas, or other im- 
pedimenta to international com- 
merce. Thus innumerable wheat 
markets resulted, with equally in- 
numerable prices, quite unrelated 
through exchange rates owing to 


tariffs or quotas. Cartels and 
entrepreneurs’ associations main- 
tained the home price level for 
their goods; but other goods in 
the home market, non-cartellised, 
fell further by roughly 20 per cent. 
Nothing was done to correct the 
disparity between the prices of 
consumption goods and those of 
investment goods; and therefore 
cheap money failed to stimulate 
recovery by forcing attractively 
cheap money into capital-goods 
industries ‘with the consequent 
reabsorption of the unemployed. 
As a result, the heavy pre-slump 
debts remained, to a large extent, 
unconverted; for the requisite 
readjustment of their capital-struc- 
ture to the lower price levels in 
other spheres was impossible as 
long as their selling prices were 
artificially maintained above the 
‘ equilibrium level.’ 

Mr. Condliffe refers tentatively to 
the rise of prices in July of this 
year, There were then glimmerings 
on the economic horizon. They 
might have been the dawn of re- 


covery. Actually they now resemble 
a kind of economic Northern Lights, 
most visible in complete darkness ! 
And, if we hold fast to exchange 
manipulation as the villain of the 
1932-33 piece, surely he is having 


his fling at the moment. As far as 
national, and even more so inter- 
national, economic policies are con- 
cerned, there was never such ob- 
scurity in the world as reigns at 
present. One can only be grateful 
to Mr. Condliffe and to the Econo- 
mic and Financial Section of the 
League for telling us the way by 
which we arrived at the present 
impasse. But the ground seems to 
be bearing us quicker out of our 
way than our own feet, and in 
spite of the slight revival that 
seems to be taking place in this 
country, we cannot tell where we 
ave while we read their description 
of where we were in the year end- 
ing last July. 
D. Granam Hotton. 
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IN MY TIME 


The Theatre in My Time, by St. 
John Ervine ; Literature in My 
Time, by Compton Mackenzie ; 

’ Art in My Time, by Frank 
Rutter; Music in My Time, 
by H. J. Foss; The Press in 
My Time, by R. D. Blumen- 
feld. Rich and Cowan.—és. 
each. 


‘In my time’ is a conveniently 
loose phrase. It can mean in my 
lifetime, or my lifetime and the 
time I can remember my parents 
and grandparents talking of, or 
even be stretched to cover at any 
rate the recent time known to us 
by history. For instance, anyone 
born in the last twenty years of 
last century might not illegitimately 
include in ‘his time’ those early 
years of the century which he 
knows only by our reaction from 
them. Sensibly, to my mind, most 
of the contributors to this series 
have not refused to consider the 
times before them; for it is un- 
profitable to discuss contemporary 
tendencies except against a back- 
ground of the immediate past. 
Even so, all these books, except Mr. 
Ervine’s, and to a lesser extent Mr. 
Rutter’s, suffer from confusion. 
There is little composition, and too 
great and conscious an effort to 
include almost every manifestation 
of the subject under discussion, 
while too often one or two important 
aspects are altogether missed. Mr. 
Blumenfeld, for example, in his 
lively run, down and across Fleet 
Street, altogether ignores the weekly 
papers, whether popular or ‘ high- 
brow’: yet one of the most 
remarkable things in recent jour- 
nalism is the decline in influ- 
ence or complete disappearance—I 
would not say in merit—of the 
organs of opinion: the Spectator, 
the Nation, the Saturday Review ; 
and another is the remarkable 


circulation of such a paper as John 
o’London’s Weekly, which found a 
new public for itself as surely as 
did the Daily Mail or the Daily 
Express. He notes the gradual 
pushing out of the editor by the 
manager in all but the best of the 
daily papers; but hardly stresses 
enough the evil results of this on 
journalism and journalists. The 
change from the newspaper which 
recorded the news to the news- 
paper that makes news is one of 
the most noteworthy and most 
disastrous of our time. 

About music I write as one of 
the unlearned ; but, so far as I can 
judge, Mr. Foss has done his task 
well; he wanders outside England 
far more than any of the other 
authors, and so burdens himself, 
no doubt necessarily, with the 
difficulty of too great a load of 
material. I am surprised, how- 
ever, that he does not have more to 
say on the great improvement in 
church music, and the wide revival 
of plain chant; had he written a 
little on this, he might not have 
omitted to praise so English and 
delicate a musician as Martin Shaw, 
for whose name I searched in vain. 
Mr. Foss has a happy gift of 
literary allusion; but I confess I 
am at a loss to understand what he 
means when he writes that Arnold 
Schénberg’s ‘ Pierrot Lunaire has 
the spirit of the fin de siécle magni- 
fied to a morbid and introspective 
power a hundred times greater 
than the picaresque horrors of Poe 
or Machen.’ Unless ‘ picaresque’ 
has a musical meaning unknown to 
me, it has no proper application to 
the work of Poe or of Machen. 

Which brings one to literature 
and the odd fact that Mr. Mackenzie 
finds no room for Machen either as 
story-teller or essayist—in spite of 
the fact that Hieroglyphics is one of 
the few pieces of creative criticism 
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of our time, that Arthur Machen’s 
essays in recollection enshrine re- 
cent London in an unforgettable 
form, and that his stories of the 
uneasy are the greatest since Poe 
and Le Fanu. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
book, however, is written almost 
entirely from a very singular read- 
ing of his title. He writes about 
‘My.’ He scarcely mentions the 
development and growth of the 
essay in this century; he is 
ridiculously reticent about poetry ; 
he has nothing about the literature 
of theology or history, yet the work 
of von Hiigel, of Tyrrell, of Figgis, 
of Trevelyan, of Bury, of Fletcher 
has a far better chance of immor- 
tality than the novels and light 
work with whose praise Mr. Mac- 
kenzie fills his pages. His book has, 
of course, its entertaining moments ; 
but what can be said of the sense of 
proportion of a critic who does not, 
though he pays much attention to 
recent novelists, mention at all 
Stella Benson, C. E. Montague, or 
H. M. Tomlinson ? Who, in his few 
pages devoted to poetry (and Mr. 
Mackenzie once wrote verse him- 
self), has nothing to say of Walter 
de la Mare, gives two pages to 
T. S. Eliot and one infelicitous 
phrase to W. B. Yeats (‘ writers like 
W. B. Yeats and J. M. Synge’)? 
Who devotes nearly three pages to 
Alfred Noyes, and only one to 
John Masefield ? Yet I search the 
index in vain for such names as 
Robert Frost, Edmund Blunden, 
Sturge Moore, Laurence Binyon, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, 
and Edward Thomas. It is small 
comfort after that to have a few 
brisk lines on Mr. Priestley’s The 
Good Companions. It is, however, 
not only by omissions and com- 
missions that Mr. Mackenzie’s book 
must be judged. Though he pre- 
fers and is far better at chattiness 
than criticism, he is forced at 
times to venture on the critical: 
his capacity here may perhaps be 
judged from the fact that he thinks 
Seton Merriman can be mentioned 
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on a level with Rudyard Kipling, 
and that ‘of the many judge- 
ments I have listened to on litera- 
ture the least fallible of all were 
Ford Madox Ford’s.’ 

I know no one with a better 
right to comment’ on Art in My 
Time than Mr. Rutter. He is not 
our best art critic; but he is fair- 
minded, can laugh at extravagance, 
knows what he does not like (far 
more important than knowing what 
you like!), and has during this 
century been intimately concerned 
with the progress of modern art. 
It was he who organised in 1908 
the famous London Salon at the 
Albert Hall, which gave their 
earliest encouragement to many 
painters now famous. My criticism 
of his book is mainly that he has 
concentrated too much on oil- 
painting. One of the most notable 
things in British art in this century 
is the good work done by etchers, 
wood-engravers, lithographers and 
black - and - white draughtsmen. 
There is a mention of Muirhead 
Bone, but nothing about the work 
in these kinds by Eric Gill, Clare 
Leighton, Robert Gibbings, Edna 
Clarke-Hall (who should also have 
mention as a painter), Ethel Gabain, 
John Copley, Spenser Pryse, Ger- 
trude Hermes, Agnes Miller Parker, 
Henry Rushbury and Vere Wil- 
loughby : in compensation there is 
proper tribute to Max Beerbohm, 
though Mr. Rutter is mistaken in 
thinking the Caricatures of Twenty- 
Five Gentlemen ‘ depended a good 
deal on the written comments for 
their fun.’ There are no written 
comments to these drawings, to 
which he does not do justice ; nearly 
all are admirable, especially the 
Beardsley, the Prince of Wales, 
the A. J. Balfour, the Harcourt, the 
Kipling, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Also Mr. Rutter is wrong 
in his statement that the books of 
Ricketts and Shannon ‘ were based 
on the work done by Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press.’ Morris’s influ- 
ence can be found in a few of the 
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Vale Press books; but nothing 
could be further from the Gothic 
which haunted Morris than The 
House of Pomegranates, The Sphinx, 
Hero and Leander, Silverpoints, or 
the lovely excerpt of Cupid and 
Psyche from Apuleius... On modern 
oil-painting, however, Mr. Rutter is 
excellent; and it is delightful to 
read a critic who can be enthusiastic 
about William Rothenstein as well 
as about Sickert, who can look at 
Matisse without losing his wits 
and at Barbara Hepworth without 
abandoning a sense of tradition and 
proportion. 

Mr. Ervine’s book has a sense of 
composition, an arrangement which 
the other volumes lack. It is at 
once more personal and more 
traditional than Mr. Mackenzie’s 
and Mr. Blumenfeld’s; and it is 
profound at times, even in its long 
aside—with the sentiments of which 
I agree too ardently to judge it—on 
the Sins of the Cinema. Mr. Ervine 
tells us of his early theatre-going 
days in Belfast ; and discourses on 
the way in which the theatre was 
condemned by religious people, 
Catholics and Protestants. After a 
witty and sound discussion of that 
astounding theatre of a hundred 
years ago, where the play was 
nothing and the actor all, he leads 
up. to the great revival in England. 
He shows his natural sense of the 
theatre in his praise of the pioneer 
work of Arthur Pinero, work to-day 
often most monstrously under- 
estimated. Mr. Ervine has the 
gift of being just to the merits of 
people he can also criticise severely ; 
and his essay provides the reader 
with the best guide available to the 
rise and fall (let us hope temporary) 
of the English theatre from the 
rise of Ibsen to the reign of Piran- 
dello. 

R. Exttis RoBERtTs. 
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Three Cities. By Sholem Asch. 
Gollancz.—8s. 6d. net. 

Berlin Tenement. By Ernst Erich 
Noth. Hurst and Blackett.— 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fever Heat. By Josef Maria Frank. 
Macmillan.—7s. 6d. net. 

I Face the Stars. By Geoffrey Moss. 
Hutchinson.—7s. 6d. net. 


Or these eight novels, four are 


‘commentaries on urgent European 


discontents, and books more vital 
than their fictional form might 
indicate; one is a fine piece of 
romantic antiquarianism ; while the 
remaining three, which describe or 
satirise contemporary English life, 
seem, in contrast to their continental 
fellows, mere marginalia to reality. 

England’s good fortune in having 
escaped the cruelty of defeat 
and the horrors of revolution is 
her novelists’ misfortune. The raw 
material of their fiction is funda- 
mentally non-dramatic in com- 
parison with that available to 
writers concerned with Russia and 
Germany. Wherefore, although 
Mr. Sitwell, Mr. Shanks and Miss 
Hoult give us satirical brilliance, 
deft actuality and competent 
realism; although Mr. D. L. 
Murray, by way of neo-Dickensian 
humour and lavish early Victorian 
décor, leads up to Crimean scenes 
of slashing splendour, their efforts 
seem a little fade beside the records 
of turbulence and suffering which, 
to novelists in Central Europe, are 
the commonplaces of recent history. 
For this reason, Sholem Asch’s 
tremendous chronicle of Russia in 
revolution, and the three commen- 
taries on post-war Germany by 
Noth, Frank and Moss, must take 
precedence over the novels of 
English manners. 

Three Cities presents Petersburg 
before the war; Warsaw at the 
wars outbreak and during its 
opening phases; Moscow after 
1917. It is written by a Jew, and 
the emphasis on Judaism (with its 
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Trumpeter Sound. By D. L. 
Murray. Hodder and Stough- 
ton.—7s. 6d. net. 

Miracle on Sinai. By Osbert 
Sitwell. Duckworth.—7s. 6d. net. 

The Enchanted Village. By Edward 
Shanks. Macmillan.—7s. 6d. net. 

Youth Can’t be Served. By Norah 
Hoult. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. net. 


ceremonial, intolerance, and—when 
emancipated — ruthless arrivism) 
may discompose readers in whom 
the seeds of anti-Semitism are 
already sprouting. But even they 
must admit the impressiveness of 
Asch’s colossal panorama, He poses 
the inescapable alternatives —a 
clinging to the right, despite its 
obstinate brutality in the service 
of privilege, or a rapid slide to the 
left in company with fanaticism 
and hooligan self-interest. The 
characters in Three Cities have the 
traditional qualities of Slavdom. 
They are childishly genial, savagely 
cruel, grandiose in ideals, endless 
in talk, But they are the folk who 
made Tsardom and marred it, who 
brought it low and enthroned the 
inverted autocracy of Bolshevism. 

The three novels about Germany 
present different areas of the Reich, 
are written from three political 
points of view, and compose a 
chronological sequence of vivid 
significance. It would hardly be 
possible to recommend, to anyone 
wishing to understand the what and 
the why of Hitlerism, a commen- 
tary on post-war Germany more 
condensed but at the same time 
more informative than that pro- 
vided by these three books. 

Berlin Tenemeni—a ‘red’ novel 
—gives a picture of the poverty 
and endurance of the slum-dwellers 
of Berlin in the evil days of 1920, 
which is valuable for its details of 
food-queues, methods of trading in 
stolen goods, and other miseries and 
shifts of that desperate time. The 
failure of the Kapp Putsch is also 
well described, and with a freedom 
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from Marxist jargon for which one 
is grateful. But the outstanding 
interest of Berlin Tenement is its 
graphic account of life in a big boys’ 
school. The daily existence of the 
pupils, whatsoever their class, is 
dominated by politics. They live 
under a persistent threat of social 
collapse. Day by day, unless they 
cheat and steal, the poor starve ; 
day by day the rich lavish worthless 
money in luxury and dissipation. 
All have the one philosophy : ‘ Get 
what we can and how we can, for 
to-morrow, as likely as not, we die.’ 

The schoolboys of Berlin Tene- 
ment have now grown to be young 
men, and those who survive rule 
Germany in Hitler’s name. How, 
with such an upbringing as this, 
should they be anything but law- 
less, headstrong and fanatical? 
Thus we find our first clue to the 
riddle of Nazidom—the reason for 
its ruthlessness. 

Fever Heat is a far better novel 
than Berlin Tenement, with surer 
characterisation, greater economy 
of words, and a wistful optimism 
lighting its tragedy to a sort of 
menacing beauty. To the heart of 
East Prussia, where the embittered 
spirit of junkerdom persists and 
feeds its hatred of the republican 
régime on obstinate denial of Ger- 
many’s defeat, comes an en- 
lightened schoolmaster, appointed 
from Berlin to the headship of the 
local school. Rainer has all the 
eager and cultivated idealism which 
gave to republican Germany its 
enchanting atmosphere of freedom 
and intelligence ; at the same time 
he has the honourable but fatal 
readiness to reason with, rather 
than to crush, opponents, which has 
brought the republic to ruin. As 
he soon discovers, the mortification 
of the old order has soured into 
besotted loathing of everything and 
everyone which recalls its loss of 
privilege. No intrigue is too foul, 
no sabotage too cowardly, to ham- 
per the republic in its struggle to 
restore Germany. So Rainer finds 


himself in a society which speaks 
him fair words but slanders and 
thwarts him behind his back, and 
finally drives him to suicide. 

His defeat is the traditional 
defeat of liberalism by extremism, 
and the particular defeat of the 
German republic at the hands of 
Junkers and Communists. With 
Rainerism dead, those who have 
killed it fly at one another's throats. 
The Communists are overborne, and 
East Prussia reverts bombastically 
to type. Then all the old time 
imbecility and arrogance (which 
the war was fought to destroy) come 
lumbering westward once again; 
send excited youth to parade the 
streets and wave swastika flags and 
beat up helpless folk; and them- 
selves climb with grunts of satis- 
faction into the very seats of power 
and profit from which, at the cost 
of a million lives and only fifteen 
years ago, they had been ejected. 
Fever Heat must be read by those 


‘who want to know why, behind the 


flamboyant sincerity of Hitler (and 
queerly out of place among the 
rulers of Nazi Germany) persists 
the suave and sinister figure of von 
Papen. 

As for I Face the Stars, it offers 
the only convincing explanation 
yet published of the support given 
to Hitler by many Germans of 
breeding and good-will, who are 
not loutish reactionaries. 

The first half of the novel shows 
us Diisseldorf in French occupation, 
and a travelling Englishman re- 
visiting a pre-war German friend 
in his distinguished but faded home 
on the outskirts of the city. The 
visitor soon realises that von der 
Meldegg is deeply implicated in an 
underground organisation, vowed— 
by sabotage, by ruthless damage to 
property, even by murder—to make 
the French mastery of the Ruhr as 
uneasy and as dangerous as possible. 
The desperate men engaged on this 
work are mostly ex-officers, come 
home to the Rhineland from the 
confused fighting on the Polish 
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frontier to find foreign troops in 
their home streets; Communists 
shamelessly intriguing with the in- 
vaders in order to break down the 
stubborn patriotism of starving 
workmen ; their parents and women- 
folk cowed and hungry; and a few 
Jewish opportunists making for- 
tunes from the bondage of Germany. 
No praise can be too high for the 
skill with which Mr. Moss makes us 
realise the spiritual exaltation of 
these secret plotters, the almost 
religious ecstasy in which they go 
about their work, the sullen hatred 
which gathers in their hearts against 
Communists and Jews. 

And then, after ten years, the 
same Englishman comes once again 
to the same house at Diisseldorf. 
Hitler has been in power a few 
weeks ; the Nazi terror is at large 
over Germany. Von der Meldegg’s 
three children, now fatherless, have 
grown to maturity. The hopeless 
aspirations for which died von der 
Meldegg and his little band of 
colleagues are now achieved and 
have become a national religion. 
They themselves are national 
heroes. With the fierce gravity of 
youth the Nazis interpret and 
exaggerate the doctrines of the 
dead. Not only are all Communists 
and all Jews regarded as vermin, 
but everyone connected with the 
country’s post-war humiliation is 
held to be a traitor. The patience 
and courage of republican Germany 
is forgotten; only the corruption 
of the few who exploited it 
remains and festers in the 
memory. 

The strangely rarefied atmosphere 
of Nazi-ruled Diisseldorf is depicted 
by Mr. Moss with remarkable effect. 
The matter-of-factness of his style 
is more impressive than any fine 
writing. He does not make us like 
the Nazis; indeed, their cold 
fanaticism, with its blank inability 
to see any other point of view, is 

repulsive and terrifying. But he 
makes us understand their pre- 
judices and respect their integrity. 
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The novels about England can 
be summarily appraised. 

Trumpeter Sound is mid-Victorian. 
As readers of The Bride Adorned 
will realise, Mr. Murray can con- 
jure the past with the documented 
vigour of a romantic scholar 
Some may feel that the first 
part of this long and careful 
novel is overloaded with ‘ period ’ 
decoration ; but no one will be able 
to resist the gallant fervour of the 
Crimean episodes. The toy soldiers 
which gallop across Mr. Murray’s 
wrapper are more of a pastiche than 
this vivid evocation of past 
gallantry deserves. 

Mr. Sitwell writes with such 
vigorous beauty, and the idea 
behind his novel is so grandiose, 
that one could wish he would not 
waste time in scarifying types which 
contempt has already made harm- 
less. The solemnly Napoleonic 
newspaper magnate; the absurd 
Anglo-Indian general; the gover- 
ness with her prunes and prisms ; 
the film star—all these are stock- 
comics, and as such, hardly worthy 
to provoke Mr. Sitwell to caricature. 
A little less irony would make space 
for a little more of that descriptive 
prose whose poetic quality is of 
itself sufficient to give distinction 
to Miracle on Sinai. 

Mr. Shanks has written a sophis- 
ticated story of high-brows in a 
Sussex village. It is deft, unpre- 
judiced and subtly characterised; 
the airless summer night is admir- 
ably evoked; but whether the 
queer happenings under the moon 
constitute comedy or tragedy, only 
the reader’s predilection can decide. 

To Miss Hoult’s admirers Youth 
Can’t be Served will be a disappoint- 
ment. We want more than com- 
petence and traditional readability 
from the author of Time. Gentlemen, 
Time. Here is only a picture of the 
now familiar English family, with 
disgruntled young people, parents 
sympathetically drawn, and a pains- 
takingly happy ending. 

MIcHAEL SADLEIR. 





AUTUMN POETRY 


The Winding Stair. By W. B. 
Yeats. Macmillan.—6s. net. 
Summer Harvest. By John Drink- 
water, Sidgwick and Jackson. 
—5s. net. 

Poems, 1922-1932. By Edward 
Shanks. Macmillan.—t1os. 6d. 
net. 


Poems and Ballads. By Shane 
Leslie. Benn.—é6s. net. 


Ladies’ Mistakes. By James Laver. 
Nonesuch Press.—6s. net. 


One Way Song. By Wyndham 
Lewis. Faber and Faber.— 
—7s. 6d. net. 


Sanctuary. By Christina Chapin. Shakespeare Head Press.—3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts review is headed ‘ Autumn 
Poetry’ not merely because the 
volumes under notice appeared in 
the fall of the year, but much more 
because many of them are the 
products of the poets’ Autumn. As 
such, many of them have a decidu- 
ous air, though not less poignant 
because of the coloured hints of the 
winter so soon to come. Neverthe- 
less, though there is the sigh of the 
falling leaf in much of this work, 
there is also mellow fruitfulness, 

Mr. Yeats in The Winding Stair 
makes no secret of his autumn 
mood : 


Fly-catchers of the moon, 
Our hands are blenched, our fingers 


seem 
But slender needles of bone, 
Blenched by that malicious dream 
They are spread wide that each 
May rend what comes in reach. 
As long ago as 1918 this coldness 
had crept into his blood, as when 
he wrote in The Wild Swans at 
Coole : 
Hands do what you're bid ; 
Bring the balloon of the mind 
That bellies and drags in the wind 
Into its narrow shed. 

This weight of weariness and of 
mortality has increased with him 
during the long years, and in truth, 
by virtue of much introspection, 
the mind has lagged. Never a poet 
of intellectual values, Mr. Yeats 
has more and more leaned upon the 
rod of emotion, which, by beautiful 
miracle, still turns to roses in his 
wise and guiding hand. His strength 
has at his greatest always been 
twofold—first, like Donne’s beloved 
Lady, his very body thought ; and, 
secondly, he found for that deli- 


cately poised fusion of sense and 
thought a rhythm as equally divided 
in its slow and wave-like movement 
between the body and mind. 

In this last volume, when he calls 
upon mind alone it will not respond. 
There is no strange profundity 
sealed with cadence. He says: 

I toiled long years and at length 

Came to so er 

I can summon 

All their wholesome strength. 
It is not true. If ever his pure 
thought had wholesome strength, 
it has become thin as a wisp of the 
moon and bodiless as the moon’s 
shadow : 

Tue Sour. ‘Isaiah’s coal, what 
more can man desire?’ 

Tue Heart. ‘ Struck dumb in the 
simplicity of fire.’ 

Tue Sour. ‘Look on that fire, 
salvation walks within.’ 

THe Heart. ‘ What theme had 
Homer but original sin ?’ 

That is neither poetic truth nor 
paradox. It does not illuminate. 

But when Mr. Yeats turns to 
emotion experienced in terms of 
thought he exhibits his unchal- 
lenged supremacy. The rhythm, 
almost unsummoned, answers the 
enchanter’s least beck : 

But all is changed, that high horse 

riderless, 

Though mounted in that saddle 

Homer rode. 

Where the swan drifts upon a 

darkening flood. 

The greatness of Mr. Yeats has 
always lain in that predestined 
association between the least bodily 
of emotion and of all poetic move- 
ments the least terrene. In his 
Autumn his touch is as certain, his 
instrument as sweetly pitched. It 
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follows, therefore, that not a few of 
the poems here will pass into the 


Mr. Drinkwater writes in less 
autumnal mood than Mr. Yeats, 
but, since it is nine years since his 
last volume of adult verse appeared, 
it is not unreasonable to expect a 
quieter and more reflective note 
than hitherto. He is occupied 
chiefly with what is past or passing. 
He has in his English memories a 
poem typical of several for ‘The 
real Mrs. Grundy ’ : 

In Thrumpston on the River Trent 

As I was walking of a Sunday, 
I passed a rose-red tenement 

The natal place of Mrs, Grundy, 
Who was, as you may not have 


heard, 

The dairy maid of George the Third. 

He writes of ‘ Prinney’ in his 
address ‘To the Memory of Lady 
Sarah Beaumont’ as he writes of 
Pepys: 

Along the woods of Hinchingbrooke. 
So in his ‘ American Vignettes’ he 
muses on John Brown: 

As he left the store, the Boss of the 

town 

Came in, and said, ‘ That’s old John 

Brown,’ 

But we didn’t know then he was on 

the way 

To Anan 4 s Ferry at break of day. 
‘Mr. Lincoln ’ comes into his mind, 
—how should he not ?—and Mint- 
Julep and John Calhoun. From all 
of which it is fair to guess that Mr. 
Drinkwater is sitting by the fire and 
remembering. The falling leaves 
rustle. 

Mr. Shanks cannot be wholly 
included in the autumnal group, 
since we have here his Collected 
Poems. But he writes in a sad 
little preface that the poet’s ‘ desire 
to write verse is no less than 
it was. . . . But neither desire 
nor effort of will can any longer 
draw verse from him.’ It is 
therefore not merely Autumn, but, 
if we may believe him, Winter 

with Mr. Shanks. In the pen- 


ultimate poem of the collection he 
writes : 
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The sky is heaped with cloud from 
rim to rim 


Which the wind herds before it and 
the light 
That all Sy long bas ctrpaee now 


grows 
In ditch and rampart. It will soon 
be night. 

Will it soon be night for Mr. 
Shanks’ work? If we look back to 
earlier pages we find a tranquil, if 
small, light that gives promise of 
maintaining its candle against the 
dark : 

Let us remember most of all 

When this bright air no more 

We eee what young and morn. 


ing oa’ 
In the high hills we swore. 
Let Mr. Shanks now remember. 
Others will remember for him here- 
after. 


Mr. Shane Leslie last appeared 
on the poetic stage in Ercles’ vein 
with his Jutland epic; now, with 
the others, he suffers the contagion . 
of the soft season. He is much 
concerned with the beloved dead, 
and with the cold hand of mortality. 

Last time shall you to lover beckon 

And last time let beside you lie : 

Before you keep the watch of ages 

When only ghosts come nigh. 

And of another mortality—his own 
—he writes : 

Death-like the tide shall soon wipe 

out the scene, 

a that figure days from 

SC. 
The — castles raised with wooden 
tool 
When life inspired and artist soul 
was keen ; 
The tide shall e’en obliterate the pool 
Where once I dreamed a mermaid 
might have been. 
This mood in Mr. Leslie is in no 
sense an indication of failing powers. 
It is rather the too-ready response 
of a sensitive and direct mind to 
something lethal in the air. His 
hand is for the moment unnerved, 
and his voice hushed, but the cool 
vigour that inspires the Mr, Leslie 
of prose safeguards him from the 
surrender to which Mr. Laver 
commits himself in Ladies’ Mis- 
takes. Mr, Laver is young and has 
high accomplishment, but the post- 
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war miasma is in his throat. He 
will not face his own real emotions 
for fear of becoming earnest. At 
all costs he will treat his own heart 
as a joke. He has great skill with 
the couplet. Indeed, at times he is 
positively Papal. But, unlike Pope, 
he hides his feelings, not because he 
has none, but because he is afraid 
of them. This is to yield to decay 
before the leaves have turned: it 
is to celebrate a St. Martin’s 
Autumn. But even soit is not too 
late. Mr. Laver may yet be a poet 
in his own despite. 

The last two volumes belong to a 
wholly different season. So far as 
Autumn is concerned, if it dared to 
protrude its mellow head in Mr. 
Lewis’ neighbourhood he would hit 
it with an axe. Mr. Lewis is the 
living Hammer of Thor. He has 
smashed pretensions right and left 
—in painting, in the novel, in meta- 
physics and in the general world of 


’ politics. Now with the same resist- 


less and all-consuming energy he 
has hurled his great weapon at the 
Jérmungand of verse. Mr. Lewis 
has such palpable genius that, even 
in an alien art, he cannot write 
negligibly. But poetry is for him 
an alien art because it exacts too 
great economies. Nevertheless, One 
Way Song has the great loose 
shoulders of a Titan. It exalts, it 
hews, it thunders, and it is magni- 
ficently sane. It may not be very 
good poetry, but it is very good 
Wyndham Lewis. 

Finally we may welcome the 
intrusion in this august company of 
Sanctuary. It is perhaps more of a 
preliminary exercise than a poem of 
achievement. Nevertheless, Miss 
Chapin has already a wise power of 
selection, a delicate ear and an 
observant eye. There is skill, by 
no means wholly derivative, in her 
management of the line. Miss 
Chapin is not in the Modernist 
tradition. She may be none the 
worse poet for that. 

HuMBERT WOLFE. 


6 Reasons why 
readers of the 
‘Nineteenth 
Century’ Review 
should read 


TIME AND TIDE 


also. 


1. It aims at the best 
in Literature AND 
ART. 


2. It includes a well- 
written, calm, sane 
history of the 
World’shappenings. 


. It is quiet. 


. It is reflective. 
. It is profound. 


It is a review strong 
in its independence 
and sane in _ its 
opinions. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN 
COPY, which will be supplied 
Sree, to 
The Publisher, 
32 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.x. 


TIME AND TIDE 


Every Friday 6d. 
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The Woman on the Beast. By Helen 
Simpson, Heinemann.—8s. 6d. 
net. 

Over the River. By John Gals- 
worthy. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Curse of the Wise Woman. By 
Lord Dunsany. Heinemann.— 
7s. 6d. net. 

Folly Field. - By Adrian Bell. 
Cobden-Sanderson. — 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Bird of Dawning. By John 
Masefield. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. 


net. 

This Bright Summer. By Clare 
Meredith. Rich and Cowan.— 
7s. 6d, net. 


THE inquisitor’s function is to dis- 
courage private universes; the 
novelist’s, to propagate them. The 
one has, therefore, an inquiring 
turn of thumbscrew ; the other, of 
mind. It is now the novelist’s 
turn to have the inquisitor at his 
mercy. The Woman on the Beast is, 
of course, she of the Apocalypse. 
Miss Helen Simpson has brilliantly 
recognised that to accept the whole 
Christian verity and defeat heaven 
at the seventh trumpet gives an 
ironical texture to all foregoing 
reality. The whole intellectual 
order becomes provisional. It can 
only be ratified by a triumph which 
she withholds. The clear gain of 
her assumption is that irony flows 
quietly out of the future: her pro- 
tagonists swim in it, like those of 
Sophocles, nesciently, up-stream. 
Her three episodes deal with a 
kidnapped inquisitor in the six- 
teenth century, a dancer in the 
French Revolution, and the evan- 
gelisation of the world by Emma 
Jordan Sopwith in 1999: the 
mysterious androgyne, Antichrist, 
haunts them all. The reality 
of the characters lies in their 
significance to the ultimate issue, 
rather than in their personal 
reactions to the present. This 


MORE NOVELS AND A TESTAMENT 





Fare you Well, My Shining City. 
By T. Washington-Metcalfe. 
Faber and Faber.—7s. 6d. net. 


Gay Life. By E. M. Delafield. 
Macmillan.—7s. 6d. net. 


From a View to a Death. By 
Anthony Powell, Duckworth. 
—7s. 6d. net. 


Oh! Definitely. By Maurice Lin- 
coln. Constable.—7s. 6d. net. 


As the Unicorn. By H. R. Fedden. 
Macmillan.—7s. 6d. net, 


Testament of Youth. By Vera 
Brittain. Gollancz. — 8s, 6d, 
net. 


gives the book an attractive cool- 
ness. At some points it strikes a 
peculiar chill in the mind, as if a 
man not feeling fear knew himself 
afraid. 

Over the River continues the 
Cherrel family fortunes and con- 
cludes, not lamely, a fine literary 
career. To the end Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s endearing quality is, faith 
in an instinctive rightness from the 
heart. His elect have it; pro- 
vided they ‘keep their form,’ 
they can be a law unto themselves. 
For the lesser breeds there is a 
diffused compassion. It almost 
seems that, in Leginning his saga, 
Mr. Galsworthy set himself to give 
present-day youth a_ century’s 
start and catch it up before the 
end, confident of finding its heart 
in the right place. He has done so. 

The Curse of the Wise Woman is 
an exile’s retrospect upon an Ire- 
land before the trouble. Quietly 
and beautifully written, as such a 
book should be, it carries a con- 
viction of actuality lacking in Lord 
Dunsany’s earlier novel The Bless- 
ing of Pan, where an English out- 
crop of paganism produced an 
unreality and a dilemma, an iso- 
lating madness. Here the sud- 
denest transitions of the mind 
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seem smooth and appropriate. What 
makes the book exciting is not the 
adventure, but the intensity of 
participation offered to the reader 
in a mixture of things ordinary and 
extraordinary together. To have 
shot that goose or followed that 
memorable hunt is of the same 
order as to have been sworn by 
four gunmen upon the True Cross, 
or known a dying man, having 
looked towards the west, adventure 
the bog to cheat hell in Tir-nan-Og, 
or watched the turf factory ingur- 
gitated by the Wise Woman’s con- 
juration of the same vengeful bog. 

Mr. Adrian Bell gives us, in 
Folly Field, a just picture of English 
farm life, not of the stark and 
earthy ‘ cold-comfortable’ variety, 
but rather hum-drum and hard- 
working in its own returning 
thythms. Either a man has roots 
in it, or no: if he have, he will 
find a rightness in this story of 
Richard’s loyalty to it, as against 
what Cambridge, or Sally, or South 
America could offer ; if he have not 
(God forgive him !), he can still read 
Folly Field to his comfort, 

The Laureate’s Bird of Dawning 
is the ‘other side’ of Dauber. 
Cruiser Trewsbury, ambitious to 
paint ships, is the efficient second 
mate of a China clipper. His 
Odyssey is one of those ‘ grim 
epics’ of shipwreck, unsensation- 
ally told. Here is a world in which 
there is no emotional outlet, except 
for the Daubers: there is tension 
and restraint right up to the edge 
of madness. Captain Miserden, 
Bloody Bill China, and Captain 
Duntisbourne all crack under the 
strain. Briefly, Cruiser’s survivors 
from Blackgaunilet, for two days in 
an open boat, board Miserden’s 
abandoned Bird of Dawning and 
win the London Prize. Mr. Mase- 
field’s method of telling, with all 
his skill in technicalities and his 
feeling for loveliness in ships, is 
utterly appropriate, keeping the 
emotional aspects firmly in hand—a 
deliberate reticence through which 
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we hardly realise the strain until 
the relief and triumph of the ending 
break it. There is a descriptive 
passage of the ship’s home-coming 
at cock-crow which could leave 
prose like a swan leaving the water : 
another moment and there would 
be that remembered beat of wings. 
But the relief comes, checking this 
swan-flight to walk strangely upon 
ground. 

In savage—literally savage—con- 
trast, This Bright Summer has no 
reticence. Miss Meredith has an 
amazing genius for negotiating the 
pitfalls of human animality with- 
out quite losing her balance. Life 
at Lobe’s End goes in perpetual 
terror of its gigantic bullies and 
their feuds. The romance of Lake 
and Sarah, whom both Sam and 
Matthew covet, struggles precari- 
ously and ends tragically, against a 
background of sub-human ferocity 
on a more than human scale. Ina 
sense, this is Matt Carver’s tragedy, 
the pathetic bewilderment of a 
Frankenstein’s monster. Through- 
out there is no slackening of the ten- 
sion, no relief: a fascinating, rather 
horrible display of what an accom- 
plished artist can make bearable. 

Mr. Washington-Metcalfe _con- 
tinues the story of Santa Anna 
from O’Callaghan’s death to its 
climax of revolution amid earth- 
quake. There is no disputing his 
descriptive power. The prelude to 
the electric storm at the start is so 
oppressive as almost to deter the 
reader from continuing and lose 
him much fine narrative. Things 
happen in this book, and at a good 
pace. Strongbow’s frigid love- 
story is cut short when scarcely 
crowned with understanding. The 
episode of the Crucificadores is 
magnificently done. But the author 
seldom sufficiently convinces one 
of the value of his characters}to 
produce a sense of real peril or 
real tragedy. 

Gay Life, as lived upon Miss 
Delafield’s Riviera, seems hardly 
worth the journey. She does not 
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lose her capacity for adding insight 
to injury; and she has brought 
down some biggish game in her 
time. This time her bag is mostly 
vermin—a rabbit or two, some 
rats, weasels and jays. The few 
pleasant people in the book and 
some delightful children, steering 
clear of most emotional complica- 
tions, live rather in the background. 
The cads and futiles disport them- 
selves. But even the ineffable 
Denis Waller is not so exasperating 
as the girl novelist who leads him 
up the garden. 

“I wanted to get sex-experience 
some time or other—but I think it 
was really mostly because I thought 
it would be good for my work.’ 

“I gave him everything he 
wanted, of course—almost immedi- 
ately.” (Of course !) 

‘I’ve had lovers—but it’s been 
because I’ve cared for them. And 
of course it’s been terribly good for 
my writing.’ (Of course !) 

In default of Rabelais, thank 
heaven for Miss Delafield ! 

Mr. Powell injects a Bloomsbury 
* superman,’ unrecognised as such, 
under the hide of an eccentric 
country society. Zouch—locally 
pronounced ‘lousy ’—paints, se- 
duces, becomes engaged, riding 
for the appropriate fall. Two or 
three together, the extravagant 
characters are tremendous: when 
they should function concertedly, 
we feel occasionally fobbed off. 
We miss the meet of these extremes. 

Mr. Lincoln’s characters, on the 
contrary, a well-drilled set of 
gossip idols, play up to one another 
hard and continuously, inhabiting 
a universe of addiction, always on 
the verge of the ‘ cock-eyed.’ And 
the Fairies! The Oh! Definitely 
cocktail comes pat out of its shaker, 
very ingeniously contrived. 

Mr. Fedden’s first novel, As the 
Unicorn, interests inasmuch as he 
himself is interested in his char- 
acters. Benjamin disputing with 
Martin the affections of Miranda 
resembles Aguecheek embroiled 
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with Cesario. There is no egging 
them on. The successful ‘ intel- 
lectual’ is too aloof and wrapped 
up in himself to contend, the 
failure so pusillanimous that, experi- 
ence knocking at the door, he turns 
the key. The method of building 
up each character in turn ‘ from 
the inside’ sunders them further, 
But this intractable material, char- 
acters to be got into neither action 
nor passion, is well handled, amid 
landscape quietly attractive and 
pleasant, we anticipate, to revisit. 

Testament of Youth is not fiction. 
It is the ‘ autobiographical study ’ 
of a lady coming of V.A.D: age 
early in the war—subsequently, 
she tells us, a successful journalist 
and the authoress of two novels. 
It moves therefore, a triumphal 
progress, from the Potteries to 
prominence. Autobiography is 
tending to be so much more the 
prelude than the privilege of fame 
that Miss Brittain is, if anything, 
late in the field. But better late 
than clever: for, hers is an Odyssey 
of the heart, an irreticence dis- 
arming the nations with one hand, 
the reader with the other—Godiva 
riding to Geneva. 

What is disconcerting is that, 
where one mile suffices, she would 
compel us to go with her twain. 
It is as legitimate that the novelist 
should project herself articulately 
into her own past, as into an imagi- 
nary character: she is entitled to 
all the sympathy she can win. 
But to mobilise that sympathy to 
further journalistic causes is to 
run the milk of human kindness 
through the gas-meter. 

Youth, whose testament this is, 
has a way of arguing to rectitude 
from its own qualities even after it 
leaves school: they are its ultimate 
reality. Rightness is in the heart. 
Vivid, enthusiastic and a trifle 
cocksure, it demands a ‘ No Heaven 
and a New Earth.’ 


GERALD Crow. 
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ART NOW—AND THEN 


Art Now: an Introduction to the 
Theory of Modern Painting 
and Sculpture. By Herbert 
Read. London: Faber and 
Faber.—12s. 6d. net. 

Modern Drawings. By Campbell 
Dodgson, C.B.E. London: The 
Studio, Ltd.—3os. net. 

English Watercolours. By Laurence 
Binyon,C.H. London: A. &C. 
Black.—7s. 6d. net. 

THE jazz cover and ugly type of 

Art Now are not. reassuring ;_ still 

less the ‘ jacket,’ in which a flat 

diagram and a solidly photographic 
mask are incompatibly put to- 
gether. This is a tribute, perhaps, 
to Mr, Read’s admiration for Max 

Ernst, who gives himself and the 

profundities of his titles away 

when he combines with fantastic 
diagrams a face which betrays the 
commonness of his natural vision. 


The illustrations bear out these. 


misgivings. The collection is in- 
discriminate, including a modicum 
of examples in which some element 
of design is present, but for the 
most part consisting of obvious 
trash. 

When we ask how a writer of 
Mr. Read's intelligence and learn- 
ing should be so easily imposed 
upon we may find the cause in the 
remoteness of his liter.ture from 
the facts, in his failure really to 
see the works of art about which 
he theorises. Thus he describes 
Oriental painting as renouncing the 
appearances of the actual world, 
including perspective. That is as 
untrue asitissweeping. The Chinese 
and Japanese painters are close 
students of natural forms, and their 
perspective of receding geometrical 
shapes is one out of the possible 
conventions, presupposing a distant 
point of vision. In every face, 
figure or drapery drawn by them 
there is, of course, perspective. 
Chiaroscuro they do renounce, and 
the result is an abstraction of line 
and colour-space from the total 
effect of Nature. But ali painting 


and drawing is an abstraction in 
one direction or another, in one 
degree or another, from that infinite 
total. The Occidental mezzotinter 
suppresses line and colour in his 
abstraction of light and shade. 
Illusionism, pursued for its own 
sake, is the forbidden thing. But 
when this forbidden thing, the 
stupid reproduction of the visible 
world, turns up with a ‘ modern’ 
label, Mr. Read accepts it without 
a qualm, On plate 75 is a revival 
of the old-fashioned trompe-l’ail, 
with its textures and cast shadows, 
a very poor relation of those ancient 
pheasants against grained wood, 

There is no inadvertence here, for 
Mr. Read, after enlarging on the 
modern departure from ‘ repro- 
duction,’ welcomes with equal hos- 
pitality two movements in the 
exactly opposite direction, which 
come with German and French 
names to disguise their banality. 
One is ‘ Die neue Sachlichkeit,’ the 
New Matter-of-factness. Of this 
return to ‘grim realism’ an 
example is given on plate 14, 
where in Max Beckmann’s nude 
woman the breasts spring from 
below the waist. 

The French school is that of the 
‘ Survéalistes,’ the orthodox among 
whom proceed by a careful repro- 
duction of objects. But this lifting 
of the taboo on ‘ Nature’ is aimed 
at discrediting the ‘ boredom’ of 
reality, by bringing together in- 
congruous objects in juxtapositions 
‘as beautiful as the unexpected 
meeting, on a dissecting table, of a 
sewing-machine and an umbrella.’ 
Since this shock depends on the 
meaning of the objects, for Mr. Read 
it is ‘literary,’ since, like other 
literary critics, he uses that word 
of visual meaning. Nor is there 
only meaning, but also a moral, a 
sad falling away from the ‘ purity,’ 
which even Mr, Fry has tacitly 
renounced. 

Earlier in the canon of modernity 
are those loose sketchers from 
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Nature, Matisse, Derain, and the 
still earlier Cézanne. Matisse is a 
painter with a considerable gift of 
colour who minimises tone. His 
own special plea for his art is cited, 
but that the parts of a picture 
should hang together is true of all 
painting. Mr. Read adds as a 
novelty those considerations of 
focus which I developed forty 
years ago and traced back to 
Reynolds. They have no special 
relevance to the failures of drawing 
in Matisse, which arise, not from 
‘integral vision,’ but from misses 
in a hit-or-miss procedure. 

A propos of a saying by Cézanne 
(who was by no means a cubist in 
practice), Mr. Read calls in a dan- 
gerous ally, the Socrates of Plato’s 
Philebus. Plato, sacrificing any 
sensibility he may have had for 
painting, sculpture and music, 
threw overboard practically all of 
those arts, moved by a fanatical 
Greek mistrust of the 4meipov, the 
indefinite, and determination to 
have alone what lends itself to 
easy measurement. This leaves 
him only the most rudimentary 
lines and planes and curves, the 
baldest devices of the builder 
and carpenter. Cézanne, obviously, 
would go overboard with the rest, 
and most of the so-called ‘ Cubists ’ 
as well. Philebus, the obsequious 
disciple, swallows the monstrous 
prohibition without a gulp. What, 
of course, he ought to have replied 
is this: ‘ You forget, master, that 
you also are an artist, an artist in 
speech, and that there is not a 
noun, a verb, an adjective or 
adverb, you employ which is not 
indefinite, except those which con- 
vey a precise number or shape. 
All this you must renounce and 
limit yourself to statements like 
“Two and two are four.” Then 
speech also will be pure and 
beautiful.’ 

Between the sketchers and the 
careful copyists comes the realm 
of Nonsense-design. Mr. Read is 
at a loss to find immediate ancestors 
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for this development. He forgets 
the genial creator of the Quangle- 
Wangle, of Fatfacia Superba, and 
the rest of ‘Nonsense Botany.’ 
Curiously enough, he resents a 
parallel play with language, Lear's 
Jabberwocky, as applied by Mr. 
James Joyce. Does he also rule 
out Miss Gertrude Stein’s transla- 
tion of Picasso’s stammer of forms 
into words? Nonsense-making is 
a harmless amusement; unfortu- 
nately it has given occasion for 
a huge literature of portentous 
solemnity by eloquent gas-bags. 
Mr. Read divides it into ‘ Abstract 
Art’ and ‘ Subjective Idealism.’ 
It is a confusion to use the word 
‘ Abstract ’ to cover distortion and 
dismemberment, which are different 
things. Mr. Read nowhere comes 


to grips with actual procedures, like 
Picasso’s ingenious methods of 
counter-charging, transparency and 
reduplication. Picasso is a variety 
artist, who has done turns in many 
kinds of sense and nonsense, so 
that he reappears among the ‘ Sub- 


jectives,’ who attempt to create 
forms entirely divorced from 
representation, and are credited 
with dredging ‘ the subconscious.’ 
The results are few and disappoint- 
ing, the treasure-trove running to 
objects like an old bone or a pebble. 

Plate 87 might stand as a symbol 
of this umbilical contemplation. An 
object something like a bed-pan 
with a couple of clay pellets on its 
margin is described as ‘ Two ideas 
and a navel.’ 

That way lies bankruptcy for 
painting and sculpture, and Mr. 
Read’s final conclusion, but for its 
ambiguity, would be a bankruptcy 
of criticism. Baffled by contra- 
dictions of theory, he finds a 
common element of great painting 
only in the artist’s ‘ handwriting.’ 
The virtues of handwriting are 
beauty and legibility; the valid 
elements of great painting are 
beauty and significance ; anything 
* personal’ outside of these is no 
more than a husk and an alloy. 











There is much more to be said, 
but space forbids and compels me 
to treat too briefly the remaining 
books on my list. 

Mr. Dodgson’s Moderns are of a 
more normal type. Among about 
fivescore drawings there is a fair 
number good as drawings and 
representative of their authors, but 
the net has been spread too wide 
for a severe anthology ; the whom 
section, for example, of the United 
States might be omitted with little 
loss. Rothenstein, John, Cameron, 
Duncan Grant are among those who 
make a good show in the British 
section ; Maurice Denis, Dignimont 
and Picasso in the French; the 
inclusion of the Gromaire and the 
scribbles of Marquet at Honfleur 
and Tangier is puzzling. Among 
the Germans, Liebermann, Kolbe 
and Schaefer may be mentioned ; 
and of the Italians, Gino Ponti and 
Dazzi’s Lionesses : animals, indeed, 
come off well throughout. The 


umps from one scale and manner - 


to another naturally do not favour 
comely book-making ; the captions 
are another disturbance, and to 
mount coloured prints on black 
paper is a dreadful device of the 
art monthlies. 

Mr. Binyon takes graceful leave 
of his department in a compendious 
survey of British watercolours. 
Parts of the field he has previously 
covered; now he fills in the rest 
with due proportion and some 
fresh matter from recent research. 
Towne is one. of those who have 
been dug up; but he hardly 
deserves pride of place in a frontis- 
piece, none the better for its colour. 
Paul Sandby’s Milkmaid, on the 
other hand, is at once unhackneyed 
and delightful; of the others, 
Cotman reproduces best. Brabazon 
deserved better than a depreciatory 
reference, but his best things have 
been swamped by the marketing of 
his slighter notes. Tom Collier, 
Crawhall, and Mrs. Cheston are 
among the few omissions. 

D. S. MacCott. 
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It is difficult to tell whether biblio- 
graphical publications either notice- 
ably influence or accurately reflect 
current tendencies in book collect- 
ing; and it is probable that the 
more scholarly they are the less 
they can be said to do either. A 
really thorough bibliography is the 
result of work spread over many 
years of possibly changing fashions, 
and is usually the product of its 
author’s devotion to his subject 
rather than its publisher’s sense 
of any wide public demand. Mr. 
Michael Sadleir’s Trollope, Mr. 
Greville Worthington’s Waverley 
Novels, Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’ Donne 
(second edition)—three of the most 
important bibliographies of the last 
five years—all coincided, it is true, 
with the culmination of an interest 
in these authors which had been 
spreading among collectors for a 
decade or so: they were all recog- 
nised as filling to admiration a 
definite want; but, although the 
first two at any rate were only 
printed in editions of 500 copies, 
none of them has yet gone out of 
print. This is a fortunate thing for 
anyone who wants to buy a copy, 
but it shows that, as with scholarly 
works in any other field, their value 
and importance are independent of 
any purely contemporary demand. 
No bibliography proper of this 
calibre has appeared in England 
during the last year, and out of a 
considerable crop of bibliographica 
the only two books of any substance 
are both catalogues of author- 
collections. Mr. Wise’s Byron,’ 
though described as a bibliography, 
is in fact a detailed record of his 
unrivalled collection, and if we have 
to put up with his descriptions of 
slip-cases and bindings we get a 
number of interesting autograph 
letters thrown in for good measure. 
The two volumes contain a larger 
1 Privately printed, £4 10s. A 
supplementary volume is announced. 
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number of mistaken judgments 
than Mr. Wise’s reputation might 
lead the reader to expect, but with 
some grains of salt handy he will 
find them an invaluable storehouse 
of information. Mr. Morris. L. 
Parrish goes to the other extreme. 
In the handsome catalogue ® of his 
magnificent collection of first edi- 
tions and letters of George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell and the Brontés, he 
specifically disclaims any biblio- 
graphical function whatsoever ; yet 
the completeness of the range and 
the care and fullness of the collations 
make his catalogue in effect the 
standard reference book for these 
authors. This may be a parergon 
to the owner of the copy of Cranford 
which the author gave to her 
husband, but it is highly satis- 
factory to his fellow collectors and 
students. 

To descend to the lower ranges is 
to find some justification for posing 
our original question. There is a 
class of bibliographical publication 
which clearly aims at supplying the 
want of the moment, and perhaps 
directing the taste, as well as the 
footsteps, of the more docile 
collector ; and while it is obvious 
that these ad hoc methods will 
seldom produce work of any per- 


manent value, such books as a 


whole repay some study as straws 
showing which way the wind—what 
there is of it—is blowing. The 
only inference which can be drawn 
from them is that it is blowing much 
the same way as it was in 1925- 
1929; and this, to anyone familiar 
with the effect of Wall Street’s 
October 1929 on the book-collecting 
world, is both strange and rather 
depressing. The most prominent 
features of collecting taste during 
the great boom period were two: 
‘ high-spots’ and ‘ modern firsts.’ 
If a man were rich, he took no 


® Victorian Lady Novelists: Con- 
stable, 42s, 
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chances, but went for the recognised 
or fashionable masterpieces of all 
periods—the gilt-edged stocks. If 
he were less rich, he played the 
market, by plunging on Shaw or 
Galsworthy or backing his fancy for 
some coming man. To speak in 
terms of the stock market is not 
to suggest that all collectors are 
speculators: they are not; but at 
that time there were in the field, 
besides a good few of that repre- 
hensible breed, an unusually large 
number of novices, and these 
tended to follow (and thus to 
inflate) the current fashions—partly 
from the herd instinct, partly 
because the booksellers were too 
busy buying Boswell’s Johnson and 
trying to find Lady Audley’s Secret 
to have time to guide them into any 
of the many pleasant and un- 
hackneyed paths which always 
await the new collector. 

Most of the minor bibliographica 
of the year suggest—and the ex- 
perience of my friends in the book 
trade confirms the point—that these 
two features are as prominent on 
the flats of to-day as they were 
among the alps of 1929. All the 
bibliographies and priced check lists 
of authors deal with moderns— 
Lawrence, Barrie, Charles Morgan, 
A. P. Herbert, Coppard, O’Flaherty, 
L. A. G. Strong, John Collier, and 
half a dozen more; and, although 
collecting moderns is as admirable 
as any other form of the game, this 
intense concentration is not quite 
healthy. Moreover, the high pro- 
portion of inferior work is not only 
bibliographically shocking—it will 
bring damage and disappointment 
for collectors in its train. 

‘ High-spot’ collecting also re- 
mains strongly entrenched, though, 
since a good many of yesterday’s 
desiderata are to-day’s ‘ plugs,’ its 


emphasis is often different. It is 
also, which is better, more diffused. 
Where, five years ago, a man might 
aim at securing the Grolier Club’s 
Hundred Great Books, and Mr. A. 
E. Newton was content to canonise 





Key Books of British Authors wv Bh 
1932, over a thousand titles. 

Much as I should enjoy drawing 
up my own list of a million master- 
pieces (which would be 
under the title of A High Rash, and 
would probably sell in large nam- 
bers), I am far better pleased when 
I hear of a collector expl..ing seme 
new alley or shaping a coherent 
group of books round some intelli- 
gent focal point, whether of sub- 
ject, author, bah eg rerers Aas om 
The opuscula of 
movement or of = oe 
controversy ; nineteenth - century 
Annuals ; minorpart-issues ; .bocks 
illustrating the evolution of putb- 
lishers’ binding styles; ‘ yellow 
backs ’ and ‘ bloods’ ; the literatare 
of gossip ; second editions ; seven- 
teenth-century sermons ; pamphlets 
dealing with the development of 
London’s. sewage system; first 
appearances of famous hymas; 
books printed on blue paper or in 
the Fiji Islands; early detective 
stories, or the complete output of 
George Augustus Sala—there area 
thousand’ and one_ possibilitiss, 
more than enough to go rourd. 
Whether originally inspired by a 
serious scholarly spirit or by that 
pure lunacy which makes a man 
collect something because nobody 
else either ever has, or is ever 
likely to want to, any collectioa 


planned and expanded on intelli- 
gent and enterprising lines is not 
only a source of pleasure and pride 
to its maker: it is aso 

more books, and different books, off 
the top shelf and resoring their 
self-respect. In any bosk-shop may 
be found shelves filled with what 
the bookseller would fin private) 
describe as ‘junk’; but nearly 
every book there would ill a gap in 
some collection or other There is 
no need to be even modsrately rich 
to collect books. To be humble, 
and imaginative, and perssvering, is 
enough. Joun CARTER, 
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